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GEORGE TICKNOR’S INTEREST IN SPANISH- 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 


Much has been said and written about George Ticknor’s interest 
in Spanish and Portuguese literatures, and Hispanists have freely 
given merited praise to the man who, by beginning scholarly research 
in Spanish letters in this country, gave an impetus to the study of 
Spanish which has gone beyond national boundaries and stimulated 
scholarship in many other countries, including Spain itself. It is not 
surprising then that this historian of Spanish literature, who because 
of his love for all things Spanish devoted the best years of his life 
to his monumental work, should have attempted to obtain a knowl- 
edge of Spanish-American letters. Whether his interest in Spanish 
America was awakened by his friendship with William Picard, who 
lived for some time in Cuba, or with William H. Prescott, or by his 
own intellectual curiosity, is, at the moment, unimportant; the fact 
remains that he felt that a study of the literature of our neighbors 
to the south was a definite part of his task. His pioneering studies 
in Spanish literature are well known, but, to my knowledge, nothing 
has been written concerning his interest in the literature of Spanish 
America. That his efforts did not bear fruit in the form of an 
addition to his History of Spanish Literature does not detract from 
the credit which should be his for making the attempt. 

The present article does not presume to say the final word on the 
subject ; it is written in the hope that someone who has ready access 
to the Ticknor collection will examine carefully the Spanish-Ameri- 
can books contained therein for manuscript notes and will check the 
letters written and received by Ticknor for information concerning 
his efforts to do the pioneer work in a field which in our country 
waited a half-century for one willing to undertake it. In spite of the 
futility of idle supposition, it is diverting to speculate upon what the 
study of Spanish-American literature, with all that such a study 
brings in the way of understanding a foreign civilization, might have 
been in this country at the present time had Ticknor succeeded in 
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his expressed desires. Some information gleaned from the material 
at my disposal may lead to the gathering of other data concerning 
Ticknor and his interest in Spanish America. 

The fact that Ticknor, as early as 1844, requested Pascual de 
Gayangos to obtain for him Ercilla’s La Araucana' is not especially 
significant, because his Spanish library would not be complete with- 
out a copy of this best seller, nor is the fact that he informs the same 
addressee in 1849 that he has acquired the works of Bartolomé de 
las Casas. But his interest in Spanish-American affairs can be found 
indicated in many of his published letters. A letter of 1850 obvi- 
ously reveals that he has discussed the South American and Cuban 
book markets with Ribadeneyra, Gayangos’ publisher,’ and again in 
1867 he tells Gayangos, as a matter of news: “Mr. Squier is here 
lecturing on the old times and monuments of Peru to good intelligent 
audiences at the Lowell Institute—one of the most respectable estab- 
lishments in the country.” The many references to Prescott and 
his works are matters of common knowledge. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the most revealing letter is not included in the Life, Letters, 
and Journals of George Ticknor,’ a publication of the Hispanic 
Society of America, or in any work on Ticknor which has come to 
my attention. 

The letter in question was presumably the indirect result of a 
conversation in Boston in 1865 between Ticknor and Domingo F. 
Sarmiento, who was in the United States on a governmental mission 
at the time. Under the date, Boston, October 17, 1865, Sarmiento 
wrote to his occasional friend, José Marmol, as follows: 


MI DISTINGUIDO AMIGO Y COLEGA: Tuve el gusto de escribirle el otro 
dia sobre un negocio de interés publico, que por razones de poco valor 
no se llevé a cabo. Ahora le escribo movido por el interés de nuestro pais 
y su propia reputacién de Vd. como poeta y hombre de letras. Por mis 
predilecciones personales y algunos encargos de mi Gobierno tengo oca- 
sién de visitar bibliotecas y escritores, y echar de menos con dolor los 
pocos libros que honran nuestras letras. Su novela Amalia la he visto 
por fortuna publicada como espajiola en Leipzig, pero uno solo de sus 
versos no es conocido [sic]. Mr. Longfellow, que es considerado como 


1 Letters to Pascual de Gayangos, ed. Clara L. Penney (New York, 1927), 
p. 85. 


2 Ibid., p. 176. 8 [bid., p. 220. 4 Ibid., p. 342. 


5 London, 1876, two volumes, prepared by George S. Hillard, Mrs. Ticknor, 
and her daughter. 
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el mas notable poeta inglés de la época y que posee admirablemente el 
espafiol, se lamentaba de no conocer un verso de nuestro pais, y Mr. Tick- 
nor que es hoy acaso el unico critico y erudito espafiol, aunque sea norte- 
americano, mostraba el mismo pesar, pidiéndome le procurase los que 
tuviese, sin duda para agreglarlos [sic] a sus ricas colecciones y darles 
su debido lugar en la Historia de la literatura espatiola que escribe. Creo, 
pues, que Vd. debe a la gloria de su pais el sacrificio de algunos ejemplares 
de sus poesias; sacrificio que seria compensado por la honra que Vd. 
mismo alcanzaria, haciéndose conocer de literatos que tanto saben estimar 
el talento. Esperando que me proporcione el gusto de depositar sus obras 
en algunas bibliotecas y dar a aquellos amigos de las letras un ejemplar, 
tengo el gusto de subscribirme su siempre servidor y amigo. 


D. F. SarMIENTO 
A S.E. el Sr. D. José Mérmol, Ministro Argentino en el Brasil® 


Unfortunately, Sarmiento’s appeal seems to have fallen upon deaf 
ears, for none of Marmol’s works, with the exception of those to be 
found in América poética, are listed in the Catalogue of the Ticknor 
Library. However, Sarmiento evidently made the same request to 
the man who, he knew, would do everything in his power to make 
Spanish-American letters known—Juan Maria Gutiérrez. In Vol- 
ume XII of the Revista de Buenos Aires, issue of March, 1867, 
Gutiérrez wrote: 


Nos hemos empefiado por dar a la prensa, en las columnas de nuestra 
Revista, la siguiente correspondencia entre el doctor don Juan Maria 
Gutiérrez y el sefior Jorge Ticknor, autor celebrado de la Historia de la 
literatura espaiiola, por lo que ella pudiera alentar a otros de nuestros 
compatriotas a remitir sus producciones a este critico norte-americano. 
Como él mismo lo declara, ha tenido la intencién de dar alguna idea, como 
apéndice de su obra principal, acerca del estado y antecedentes de las 
letras sud-americanas, y ha desistido de su intento por falta casi absoluta 
de datos y noticias. 

“Buenos Aires, octubre 29 de 18677 


“Setior don Jorge Ticknor 


“Muy seNor mio: Siendo vd. americano, y habiendo entrado tan en el 
corazon de las letras castellanas, la curiosidad de su espiritu indagador 
ha de inducirle naturalmente, a averiguar lo que fué y es actualmente 


®D. F. Sarmiento, Obras completas (Buenos Aires, 1889-1909), XXX, 
183-84. ; 


7 A typographical error; the date of the magazine is March, 1867. 
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la literatura del habla espafiola en la parte meridional de nuestro conti- 
nente. En esta suposicién, y habiendo llegado a mi noticia que alguna 
vez se ha quejado vd. de las dificultades con que tropieza para conseguir 
los libros que se dan a luz en las republicas de Sud-América,* me tomo 
la libertad de ofrecerle los dos adjuntos, los cuales se consideraran muy 
favorecidos si consiguiesen un lugar en la copiosa y escojida biblioteca 
castellana que vd. ha reunido con el gusto y la inteligencia de que dan 
testimonio sus excelentes trabajos criticos que hasta ahora han llegado a 
mi conocimiento. Por mucho mas honrados se tendran esos libros si 
alguna vez merecieran una mirada de vd., y yo me sentiria animado a 
proseguir mis pobres Estudios sobre los poetas americanos anteriores al 
siglo XIX si llegase a saber que en concepto de vd. no son del todo inopor- 
tunos o estériles esos trabajos retrospectivos. 

“No estoy autorizado para demorarme mas en esta carta, pues de lo 
contrario seria imponer una contribucién de las onerosas a quien como 
vd. sabe convertir el tiempo en el oro de la buena doctrina que rebosa en 
sus libros. 

“Pidiendo a vd. disculpa por la libertad que me tomo, tengo a mucha 
honra el suscribirme de vd. su atento y respetuoso S. S. 


“J. M. Gutrérrez’® 


What, judging from internal evidence, seems to be Gutiérrez’ 
translation of Ticknor’s reply follows: 


FEstapos UNipos DE AMERICA 
Febrero 25 de 1867 


Sr. doctor don Juan Maria Gutiérrez, LL.D. y rector de la 
Universidad de Buenos Aires 


SENOR DE MI CONSIDERACION Y RESPETO: Hasta ahora muy pocos dias 
no he recibido la muy bondadosa carta de vd. fecha 29 de octubre, junta- 
mente con el primer tomo de sus Estudios y el primero de sus Poesias 
Americanas. Le doy a vd. las mas cordiales gracias por ambos libros. 
Los he leido en el primer rato de que he podido disponer, y el primer 
pensamiento que me ha sugerido su lectura es manifestarle la esperanza 
de que vd. continuara esos trabajos. Ellos son interesantes tributos hechos 
a la literatura espafiola de este lado del Atlantico, y de la naturaleza de 
aquellos que se echan menos desde mucho tiempo atras y los cuales he 
buscado en vano repetidas veces. 

De Méjico, del Perit y de Cuba, he recibido un nimero regular de 
libros, dirijidos directamente por sus mismos autores: pero esta es la vez 


® Evidently a reference to Sarmiento’s conversation with Ticknor. 
® Revista de Buenos Aires, Vol. XII, issue of March, 1867, pp. 486-87. 
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primera que me llega algo de Buenos Aires. Su envio de vd. es de par- 
ticular interés para mi, especialmente sus Estudios por cuanto contienen 
noticias que no sabria en qué libro encontrar, y una con relacién a Inés 
de la Cruz, de que me aprovecharé con gusto en la préxima edicién de 
mi historia de la literatura espafiola. 

Alguna vez crei que me fuera posible agregar una noticia sobre la 
literatura hispano-americana, en la ultima edicién de dicha obra;!° pero 
me ha sido imposible reunir los materiales que creo necesarios para reali- 
zar este pensamiento. 

Tal cual ella es, sin embargo, me permitiré remitir a vd. un ejemplar. 
Bajo muchos respectos difiere de la primera edicién, de la cual creo que 
debe vd. haber hecho uso, y tengo la esperanza de que la considerara 
realmente mejorada. 

De todos modos esos libros seran cuando menos espresién de mi sin- 
cera gratitud, por su bondad y una manifestacién de mi juicio favorable 
al buen éxito con que vd. desempefia la obra que ha emprendido a favor 
de la literatura de nuestro comin continente. 

El ejemplar a que me he referido lo he remitido a los sefiores Gris- 
wold, Coffin y Cia., en Nueva-York, quienes han tenido la bondad de 
encargarse de él para ponerlo en manos de vd. 

De vd. seguro servidor. 

Jorce T1cKNor"! 


A search through the Catalogue of the Ticknor Library reveals 
that Ticknor’s desire, as expressed to Sarmiento and Gutiérrez, was 
not a mere gesture of courtesy. His real interest in South America 
can be verified by the number of titles listed under the names of the 
individual states, by the number of periodicals concerning these coun- 
tries, and from the analysis of the books in the collection by sub- 
jects,’ where it is found that at the time of Ticknor’s death there 
were 168 books on America. A detailed check discloses that with 
the number of books in his possession no adequate treatment of the 
subject was possible. It may be true that, just as he set aside his 
work on the History when Prescott died in 1859,’* his devotion to 
the biography of his friend interfered with his pursuit of Spanish- 
American studies and prevented the appearance of the “noticia” in 


10 He refers to the edition of 1863. 

11 Revista de Buenos Aires, loc. cit., pp. 488-89. 

12 Catalogue of the Spanish Library Bequeathed by George Ticknor to the 
Boston Public Library (Boston, 1879), Preface, p. ix. 

18 Letters to Pascual de Gayangos, Introduction, p. xli. 
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the edition of 1863. But regardless of the cause of the lack of this 
“noticia,” it is quite evident that the patriotic appeals of Sarmiento 
and Gutiérrez were futile. Titles listed as presentation copies in the 
Catalogue are few in number, and many of these must be included in 
the “ntimero regular” of books which Ticknor declares he has re- 
ceived from Chile, Peru, and Cuba. It is possible that some of the 
volumes, because of a failure on the part of the authors to inscribe 
them as such, are not designated as presentation copies, but it is 
difficult to believe that Ticknor, usually careful in this respect, would 
have failed to mark them as gifts. 

As was perhaps to be expected, among those who did contribute, 
Sarmiento and Gutiérrez were the most generous. The following 
titles, listed under the name of the author and donor, are thought 
by this writer to have been the result of Ticknor’s conversation and 
correspondence with Sarmiento and Gutiérrez. With the exception 
of the gifts of Sarmiento and Gutiérrez, the date of publication and 
date of death of the author in question have been the determining 
factors. Only books designated as presentation copies are included. 
Quoted remarks refer to notes in the Catalogue. 


Dominco F. SARMIENTO (Argentina) 

Civilisation et barbarie, Paris, 1853. His contribution of the French 
translation (by A. Giraud) is significant. 

Las escuelas: base de la prosperidad i de la republica en los Estados 
Unidos ...., Nueva York, 1866. 

Vida de Abran Lincoln, décimo sesto presidente de los Estados Unidos 
...., Nueva York, 1866. 

Juan Maria Gutiérrez (Argentina) 

Bibliografia de la primera imprenta de Buenos Aires desde su funda- 
cién hasta el atio de 1810 inclusive ...., Buenos Aires, 1866. A 
note in the Catalogue states that this copy contains manuscript notes 
by Gutiérrez. 

Bosquejo biografico del general D. José de San Martin ...., Buenos 
Aires, 1868. 

El capitén de patricios, Buenos Aires, 1864. 

El doctor Don Baltazar Masziel primer cancelario de los estudios pi- 
blicos de Buenos-Aires, Buenos Aires, 1864. 

Estudios biograficos y criticos sobre algunos poetas sud-americanos 
anteriores al siglo XIX, Buenos Aires, 1865. A note in the Catalogue 
states that this copy contains the author’s autograph and a manu- 
script letter which accompanied it. This must be the letter which 
Gutiérrez printed in the Revista de Buenos Aires. 
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Frai Domingo de Neyra. Hijo de Buenos Aires: sus viajes por Es- 
patia, Italia, Francia, Inglaterra y el Brasil, durante el primer 
tercio del siglo XVIII, Buenos Aires, 1865. 

Noticia sobre la persona y escritos del Sr. D. Avelino Diaz, Buenos 
Aires, n.d. 

Noticias historicas sobre el orijen y desarrollo de la ensetianza piblica 
superior en Buenos Aires desde la época de la estincion de la Com- 
patiia de Jesus en el atio 1767 hasta poco despues de fundada la 
universidad en 1821...., Buenos Aires, 1868. 

Poesia americana. Composiciones selectas escritas por poetas sud- 
americanos de fama, tanto modernos como antiguos, Buenos Aires, 
1866-67. Two volumes, the first of which accompanied the letter 
cited above. 

Revista de Buenos Aires... .. Afio III, No. 25-31; afio IV, entrega 
40. Buenos Aires, 1865-66, 2 vols. “The last volume contains an 
article on José Antonio Miralla by Juan Maria Gutiérrez, of Bue- 
nos Aires, who sent the magazine to Mr. Ticknor, with an auto- 
graph note, which is inserted at the beginning.” 


It will be seen from the foregoing list that Gutiérrez continued 
to add to his original contribution of two volumes. 

In addition to the above-cited books, Sarmiento or Gutiérrez or 
both must have been directly responsible for the following gift from 
the Argentine Republic: 


Jean ANTOINE MARTIN DE Movussy 
Description géographique et statistique de la confédération argentine, 
Paris, Text, 1860-64; Atlas, 1873. 


Fé.rx Frias (Argentina) 
Un gobernador revolucionario, Buenos Aires, 1867. “Relates to Nica- 
sio Orofio, governor of Santa Fe, in La Plata.” 
RAFAEL Pomso (Colombia) 
En la cumbre...., Ponce, P.R., 1867. 
Juan Le6n Mera (Ecuador) 
La virgen del sol, leyenda indiana, Quito, 1861. 


The following are probably a portion of the “ntimero regular” 
of books mentioned in his letter to Gutiérrez : 


Pepro J. Gurreras (Cuba) 
Historia de la conquista de la Habana (1762), Filadelfia, 1856. 
Dominco De_tmonte (Cuba) 
Rimas americanas, ed., Ignacio Herrera Davila, Havana, 1833. Con- 
tains, among others, poems by Delmonte. 
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MENDIVE AND Garcfa, editors (Cuba) 

América poética. Coleccién de las mejores composiciones escritas por 
los poetas hispano-americanos del siglo actual, Tomo I, Habana, 
1854. Presented by the editors. 

Micuet Luis AmunAtecut (Chile) 

Titulos de la repiblica de Chile a la soberania i dominio de la estre- 
midad austral del continente americano...., Santiago de Chile, 
1855. 

Micuet Luis anp Grecorro Victor AMuNATEGUI (Chile) 

De la instruccion primaria en Chile; lo que es, lo que deberia ser...., 
Santiago, 1856. 

Dieco Barros Arana (Chile) 

Historia jeneral de la independencia de Chile, Santiago, 1854. “A 
presentation copy from the author, with his autograph. A letter 
from him is pasted into the book at the beginning.” 

GuILLerMo Brest Gana (Chile) 

Poesias, Santiago de Chile, 1854. 
GuILLterMo Matta (Chile) 

Cuentos en verso, Santiago de Chile, 1853. 
Joaquin Garcia IcazBALceta, editor (Mexico) 

Cortés, H. Carta de Hernan Cortés, Mexico, 1865. A gift of the 
editor. 

CaRLos bE LANDA (Mexico) 

Sobre el sistema prohibitivo como contrario al interes nacional bien 
entendido, Mexico, 1843. 

RAFAEL Maria BaRAtt (Venezuela) 

Oda a Cristébal Colon, Madrid, 1850. “ ‘An ode in honor of Columbus 
that obtained the prize offered by the Lyceum of Madrid.’ Ms. note 
by Mr. Ticknor.” 


The following donations from Antonio José de Irisarri were 
undoubtedly the result of dealings which Ticknor had with the 
author concerning a prospective translation of the History into Span- 
ish. Ticknor reports the plan and its abortion in letters to Gayangos, 
who of course was the interested party. In a letter of 1850 concerned 
with the reception of his History, he writes: “Indeed, a Spanish 
translation of it is announced there [New York], which I understand 
is to be undertaken by Don Antonio José de Irisarri, a person entirely 
unknown to me—the editor of the Revisor [a Spanish review printed 
in New York].”** Later in 1850 he writes: “Since I wrote to you 


14 Letters to Pascual de Gayangos, p. 199. 
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last, I have received a letter from the gentlemen in New York, who 
think of making a Spanish translation of my work. I find they are 
a Sefior Purroy, a lawyer of that city educated there, and Irisarri, 
the editor of El Revisor, a political & literary review, recently trans- 
ferred to New York from Curacao. Both, I believe, are natives of 
Venezuela [Irisarri was a native of Guatemala], and Purroy is, I 
am told a respectable man. I have written to them to discourage 
them from their undertaking .. . .”** And in the next letter he in- 
forms his friend Gayangos that the matter of the translation is 
finally settled : “During my absence from Boston I visited New York 
and there saw Mr. Purroy, who, with Irisarri, had thought of trans- 
lating my History into Spanish. I explained the whole matter to 
him fully and sincerely, and induced him entirely to abandon his 
project.”*® Ticknor must have been exceedingly tactful in his argu- 
mentation, for the three volumes listed below are the gifts of this 
same Irisarri. 

Historia del perinclito Epaminondas del Cauca, por el bachiller Hilario 

de Altagumea, New York, 1863. 
Cuestiones filolégicas sobre algunos puntos de la ortografia, de la 


gramdtica y del origen de la lengua castellana...., New York, 
1861. 


Historia critica del asesinato cometido en la persona del gran mariscal 
de Ayacucho...., Caracas, 1846. 


Parenthetically, the writer wishes to point out briefly a few 
revelations of the letters. Marmol’s reluctance to comply with 
Sarmiento’s request to furnish copies of his works for North Amer- 
ican libraries may have been the result of the fact that on several 
occasions Sarmiento took it upon himself to be a self-constituted 
critic of the poet’s political activity. The latter, in a moment of 
childish petulance, of which there are not a few examples in his 
poetry, may not have been interested in any honor which might come 
to him through the efforts of Sarmiento. On the other hand, Sar- 
miento, in his appeal to Marmol, gives us a rather typical picture of 
his ability to rise above petty differences ; to admit the eminence of 
the writer while ridiculing the legislator. The interest of J. M. 
Gutiérrez in the literature of his country and his modest self-efface- 
ment appearing in his words cited from the Revista de Buenos Aires, 


15 [bid., p. 204. 
16 Jbid., p. 206. 
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even in the face of having to make known his own good example, 
are typical of this scholar. His humility and his wistful desire for 
the commendation and encouragement of a fellow student portray 
effectively the character of the man. Ticknor’s reply, in kind, is 
likewise eloquent. In a word, the three letters are significant in that 
they tell us not only of Ticknor’s efforts to obtain a knowledge of 
Spanish-American letters, but also disclose much about three and 
possibly four notable personages. 

To recapitulate, the third paragraph of Ticknor’s letter, his de- 
sires as reported in Sarmiento’s letter, the number of Spanish-Amer- 
ican books in his library, and his advice to Gutiérrez to continue his 
literary studies establish proof of Ticknor’s anxiety to make his work 
complete. 

The evidence available seems to indicate that apathy and indiffer- 
ence, rather than the death of Ticknor in 1871, caused the failure 
of Spanish-American writers to heed the requests of Sarmiento and 
Gutiérrez. In any case it is a great misfortune that the great histo- 
rian of Spanish literature was prevented by almost insurmountable 
obstacles from gratifying his desire to initiate the study of Spanish- 
American literature in the United States. 


STUART CUTHBERTSON 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 














GALDOS’ INDEBTEDNESS TO CERVANTES 


I 


In contrast to the universally repeated statements about Galdés’ 
indebtedness to foreign writers, little has been said as yet about the 
influence exerted upon his work by his own countrymen.’ One gets, 
for example, the impression that without Erckmann and Chatrian he 
could not have projected the Episodios nacionales and that but for 
Dickens and Balzac his eccentric characters could not have come into 
being. In reality, he drew without stint upon Spanish writers of all 
periods and probably owes much more to them, both directly and 
indirectly, than to foreign writers. His debt to Cervantes is par- 
ticularly heavy. 

To Cervantes, Galdés owes the inspiration for many of the char- 
acters created by him and much of his propensity for good-humored 
irony. From him, too, rather than from Balzac or Dickens, he de- 
rived his principles for the delineation of obsessed or pathological 
“subjects”—a faculty in which he stands unrivaled among modern 
Spanish authors. In spite of the general belief to the contrary, 
neither Balzac nor Dickens did more than confirm him in a tendency 
to which he had already been predisposed through his reading of 
Cervantes ;? and his pathological “subjects,” indeed, as will be indi- 
cated later, show a decidedly Cervantine strain. 

In view of Galdos’ later mature treatment of personality, unusual 
significance attaches to the fact that his first novelistic effort, La 
sombra, written when he was twenty-three or twenty-four, is an 
extended study in obsession. Don Anselmo, the quixotic protagonist, 
is fully aware of his own peculiar mental condition : 


Unicamente puedo llamar préjimos a los misticos espafioles, que han 


1R. Altamira in Psicologia y literatura (Barcelona, n.d.), p. 142, speaks of 
“la huella indeleble de nuestros cldsicos que tan a la superficie se descubre en 
Galdés y en otros muchos” and Professor Federico de Onis, in Nosotros, Vol. 
LX, “Valor de Galdés,”’ mentions several times the Cervantes-Galdés filiation, 
but most of the literary critics and historians are silent on this important ele- — 
ment in Galddés’ writings. 

2 On Galdés’ early familiarity with Cervantes, see “La biblioteca de Benito 
Pérez Galdés” by H. Chonon Berkowitz, Boletin de la Biblioteca Menéndez y 
Pelayo, abril-junio, 1932, p. 119: “Tolosa Latour ... asevera que ya en el Cole- 
gio de San Agustin de Las Palmas, Galdés era muy aficionado a la lectura, 
Ilegando a saber de memoria casi todo el Quijote.” 
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vivido una vida ideal completa, paralela a su vida efectiva. Estos tenian 
una obsesién, un otro yo metido en la cabeza.* 


As La sombra was written in 1866 or 1867, according to Galdos’ 
declaration, and his intensive study of Balzac was not undertaken 
until the summer of 1867, when he bought and read in Paris all the 
works of the French novelist,* it is reasonable to assume that the 
story was written before he was well acquainted with Balzac’s 
handling of obsessed characters. Dickens, on the other hand, was 
hardly likely to have influenced him much in this respect, for his 
specialty was the prolonged exaggeration of external appearances, 
habits, or idiosyncrasies rather than the presentation of obsessions or 
pathological states. In any case, Galdés was already familiar with a 
splendid Spanish delineation of obsessed character—the Quijote— 
and with obsession in the lives of the Spanish mystics before he 
started writing novels. 

The significance of an understanding of Galdds’ relationship in 
general to Cervantes can scarcely be overemphasized. Both men be- 
long to the same spiritual and literary family,’ and Galddés is the 
logical—one might almost say the chronological—successor to Cer- 
vantes in the novel. Between them there had appeared nobody capable 
of wearing the mantle of Cervantes with distinction, for even Fernan 
Caballero falls short of the requisite intellectual stature. Galdds, as 
Menéndez y Pelayo has shown, “con ser el mds joven de los eminentes 
ingenios a quienes se debid hace veinte anos la restauracién de la 
novela espaiiola, tuvo cronolégicamente la prioridad del intento.”* 
Furthermore, Galdés is so thoroughly steeped in Cervantes that a 
marked Cervantine savor emanates from nearly every one of his 
novels and from some of his dramas. Whether consciously or not, 
he has made it easy and natural for historians and critics to associate 
his name with that of Cervantes. 


8 Edition of 1909 (Sucesores de Hernando, Madrid), pp. 32-33. 

4Olmet and Garcia Carraffa, Galdés (Madrid, 1912), p. 32. 

5 Cf. Cejador y Frauca, Historia de la lengua y literatura castellana, tomo 8, 
época realista 1850-69, p. 421: “Hizo [Galdés] obra personal, grave y austera, 
independiente y varonil, realista a la manera de Cervantes ... logrando enhebrar 
la recia, realista y nacional novela de Cervantes con su misma serenidad obje- 
tiva, su misma intencién critico-social.” 


® Menéndez y Pelayo, Estudios de critica literaria (Madrid, quinta serie, 
1908), pp. 101-2. 
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II 


Galdés’ use of Cervantine material, including his references to 
Cervantes himself, is highly diversified. It ranges from bare allusion 
to extensive characterization and from sober statement of fact to 
burlesque and parody. At times the suggestions of Cervantes are 
fleeting, merely decorative, and without special significance, though 
indicative to the reader of the constant presence of Cervantes in Gal- 
dés’ mind. At other times the recollections of Cervantes are didacti- 
cally or artistically purposeful and consciously imitative.’ Again, a 
whole volume, like Montes de Oca, is so shot through with Cervan- 
tine topography, nomenclature, phraseology, and characterization that 
one may pardonably suspect the author of having laid the scene 
among Manchegans for the sole object of allowing himself free play 
in Cervantine reminiscence. 

In the matter of references to Cervantes himself, it may safely 
be said that he is the only author, whether ancient or modern, foreign 
or native, to whose biographical data and literary standing Galddés 
refers in some detail in more than one series of the Episodios na- 
cionales or in more than one or two of his other works. This empha- 
sis on Cervantes can be regarded only as evidence of Galddés’ lifelong 
interest in his favorite author and implies no dearth of information 
about other writers, whether Spanish or foreign. The doubt occa- 
sionally expressed concerning the extent of his information in gen- 
eral,’ merely because, like his friend Pereda, he sometimes made 
light of erudition in the mouth of one of his characters, should not 
be taken too seriously in connection with his knowledge of literature 
—if at all. His books are full enough of literary references and allu- 
sions to dispel any such doubt. 

Mestre Cubas, in his panegyric of autumn, reminds Tropiquillos 
that Cervantes, along with Virgil, Beethoven, and Shakespeare, was 
born in the autumn and died in the spring.® It is an honor to be born 
and to die in those seasons. The Arcipreste Juan Ruiz of Carlos VI 
en la Rapita, who prides himself upon having imbibed his Castilian 


7 Cf. the statement by Mr. Leslie B. Walton in Pérez Galdés and the Span- 
ish Novel of the Nineteenth Century (Dent, London, 1927), p. 131: “In Dofia 
Perfecta Galdés deliberately imitates the style of Cervantes, while the plot, as 
we have seen, is marked out on conventional romantic lines.” 

8 Cf. Professor H. Chonon Berkowitz, op. cit., p. 121. 

® Tropiquillos, pp. 230-31. The editions of works quoted are given in the 
list at the end of this article. 
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speech at the same breasts as Cervantes, “el portento de la literatura,” 
declares that he, too, like the great man just mentioned, came into the 
world in Alcala de Henares*°—as had also his jovial prototype, the 
author of the inimitable Libro de buen amor. When, in the family of 
Esteban Orejoén, the education of that “prodigio de la Naturaleza,” 
Elias, came up for discussion, it was decided, upon the urgent recom- 
mendation of Don Pablo Bragas, the druggist, that the young marvel 
should be sent to the University of Alcala. Forthwith, mounted upon 
his mule and provisioned with cakes and wine, Elisico set out for the 
“patria del inmortal Cervantes,” where he was to acquire fame as a 
scholar." It is to be observed that this event, connected with the name 
of Cervantes, occurs in Galdés’ first full-fledged novel, which was 
published before the earlier-written short story, La sombra. In his 
second published novel, El audaz, the Conde de Cerezuelo, seeking 
refuge from the bustle of Madrid, retires to Alcala de Henares, the 
“ciudad célebre, que inmortalizaron Cisneros con su Universidad y 
Cervantes con su cuna.” 

Immortal Cervantes, as immortal his birthplace—it is not to be 
wondered at that his name should emerge whenever illustrious per- 
sonages, extraordinary qualities, or memorable incidents are recalled. 
Juan Pablo Rubin, who was somewhat attracted by the spiritualistic 
theories of his friends in the Café del Siglo, could swallow a great 
deal, but not “la guasa de que vengan Sécrates y Cervantes [the two 
master minds of the ages] a ponerse de chdchara con nosotros cuando 
nos place.”** That was rather “thick.” Juanito Santa Cruz, on the 
honeymoon trip from Barcelona to Valencia, while running over, for 
the educational benefit of Jacinta, happenings that the Mediterranean 
awakens in his mind—Roger de Flor and the Eastern Empire, the 
Duque de Osuna and Naples, the Borgias, Lepanto, galleys and 
pirates—does not fail to speak of “Cervantes y los padres de la 
Merced.”** Seudoquis informs the emaciated captive, Monsalud, to 
whom the world has been a closed book for six months, that the 
Holy Alliance has sent strongly worded notes to the Spanish govern- 
ment and that the latter has answered in the spirit of the War of 
Independence and in a tone “como un redoble de tambor,” but that, 
in his own humble opinion, he would suggest, like Cervantes, that 


10 Carlos VI en la Répita, pp. 169-70. 11 [a Fontana de Oro, pp. 46-47. 
12 Fortunata y Jacinta, parte tercera, p. 39. 
18 Jbid., parte primera, p. 145. 
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“nunca segundas partes fueron buenas.”** With a similar reminis- 
cence of Cervantes, Monsalud’s uncle, in haranguing the bloodthirsty 
mob eager to put Salvador to death, had confessed the shameful treat- 
ment inflicted upon him by the French “en un pueblo de cuyo nombre 
no quiero acordarme.”*® 

Regarding Cervantes’ pre-eminence among Spanish writers, the 
opinions of Galdés’ people—men, women, and children—are almost 
unanimous. Clever, climbing Pipaén, whose very good opinion of 
himself is known to readers of the second series of the Episodios 
nacionales, feels, nevertheless, flattered when Padre Salmén affirms 
“que allé me iba con Cervantes en el manejo de la pluma.”’** Gloria, 
at the age of sixteen, was a thoughtful reader and staunch partisan 
of Cervantes, who wrote “el libro mds admirable que ha producido 
Espaiia y los siglos todos.”** For Augusta, in La incégnita, Don Qui- 
jote was the only work of the older Spanish literature worth reading. 
The drama of the Golden Age she disliked beyond expression, the 
mystics were soporific, and the “romances y poemas de fabla antigua” 
were too suggestive of the cold, dry climate and the sterile soil of 
her own tierra de Campos.** Of course, except for her appreciation 
of Cervantes, her words do not reflect Galdés’ taste, since he was as 
fond of the romances as Cervantes himself and was well versed in 
the mystical writers. 

In the general harmony of praise for Cervantes in the Galdosian 
world, one or two discordant notes are heard. Manolito Pefia admits 
to Manso at the beginning of his studies that the Quijote bored him. 
However, under the skilful instruction of Manso, his opinion quickly 
changes. So well did he learn to appreciate the book that he wept 
with sympathy and with merriment, fell asleep thinking of the mis- 
fortunes of the great knight, and was tempted to emulate him, 
“saliendo por ahi con un plato en la cabeza.”** The fanciful Miguelito 
de los Santos, in an unexpected visit to Fernando Calpena, is a severer 
critic. Upon being asked what he is doing, he replies that he is get- 
ting ready to correct the Quijote so as to make it worthy of the 
respect of the ages.”° Still, as he does not seem any more satisfied 


14 Los cien mil hijos de San Luis, p. 44. 

15 El equipaje del Rey José, p. 38. 

16 Memorias de un cortesano de 1815, p. 15. 

17 Gloria, p. 40; cf., also, pp. 41 and 44. 18 La incdgnita, p. 95. 
19 E] amigo Manso, pp. 30-31. 20 Los Ayacuchos, p, 198. 
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with the Divine Comedy or with the Bible, which needs a little re- 
touching in order to be an acceptable book—an opinion likewise held 
by some advanced critics of our own day—it can hardly be said that 
Cervantes fares so badly at his hands. Miguelito may have meant 
to be complimentary in the selection of the works susceptible of im- 
provement by him. 

The sum total of references to Cervantine material found in 
Galdés is so large that it can most certainly not be duplicated in the 
works of any of the contemporaneous novelists or dramatists. As is 
usual with writers who refer often to an admired master—Shake- 
speare, for instance—a very considerable portion of these references 
is of a rhetorical nature. If an apt epithet is required, Cervantes 
most frequently supplies it. So, too, with similes, metaphors, perti- 
nent illustrations, and the like. Galdds’ practice coincides with that 
of the father of Don Rafael Bueno de Guzman in Lo prohibido:** 
he gets from Cervantes his toques de luz for the embellishment of 
his work. 

The following quotations will serve to suggest how widely scat- 
tered over Galdés’ works are Cervantine reference and allusion and 
in what a variety of ways Galdés makes use of the material. 

a) Comparisons involving Cervantine characters. 


De Ofiate a la Granja (p. 109): “estoy mas perdido que D. Quijote, 
y que cuantos hicieron disparates y simplezas en el mundo” (Nicomedes 
Iglesias to Pedro Hillo). 

Un voluntario realista (p. 78): “Habia soltado las riendas, como 
D. Quijote cuando le hervian en la cabeza los pensamientos” (of? Jaime 
Servet). 

Cddiz (p. 234): “le veriais alli sepultado en una biblioteca, donde le 
devoraba, como a D. Quijote la caballeria, la estupenda locura de los 
apuntes” (of Gallardo). 

El equipaje del Rey José (p. 157): “; Si sera preciso ponerle algunas 
arrobas de hierro en los pies al D. Quijote de la puebla!” (Monsalud to 
Don Fernando Garrote). 

La batalla de los Arapiles (p. 383): “Te entretendrias en fundar una 


21.0 prohibido (Perlado, Paez y Cia., Madrid, 1906), I, 13: “Mi padre 

se sabia el Quijote de memoria y hacia con aquel texto incomparable las citas 

.mas oportunas. No habia refran de Sancho ni sentencia de su ilustre amo que 

él no sacase a relucir oportuna y gallardamente, poniéndolos en la conversacién, 
como ponen los pintores un toque de luz en sus cuadros.” 


22 By “of” is meant “said of” or “referring to.” 
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gran logia y en leer libros de revoluciones y guillotinas, para que acabes 
de volverte loco, como D. Quijote, con los de caballerias” (Inés to her 
father). 

Juan Martin el Empecinado (p. 53): “Al estallar la guerra, se habia 
echado al campo con dos hombres, como D. Quijote con Sancho Panza, y 
empezando por detener correos, acab6 por destruir ejércitos” (of Juan 
Martin). 

Montes de Oca (p. 183): “Todo lo que dije ... no es mas que un quijo- 
tismo que, ya lo ve usted, viene a parar en lo que para siempre el meterse 
a pelear con aspas de molino. Aqui me tiene usted caido y con los huesos 
quebrantados; pero aprovecho la leccién.... No volveré, no, a romper 
lanzas por el honor de nadie, ni a enderezar mujeres que quieren torcerse” 
(Santiago Ibero to Maria Luisa). 

Vergara (p. 217): “Mas como nunca hay dicha completa, la familia 
lloraba la ausencia del hijo, sobrino, esposo y padre, el cual era un valen- 
ton a lo D. Quijote y una cabeza desclavijada” (of Zoilo Arratia). 

Un faccioso més y algunos frailes menos (p. 275): “— Gracias. Va- 
monos, Sancho. 

“Este nombre, aplicado al subdiacono, did por un momento al Padre 
Gracian cierta apariencia quijotesca” (Pedro Lopez and Padre Gracian). 

La de Bringas (pp. 232-33): “Como don Quijote sofiaba aventuras y 
las hacia reales hasta donde podia, asi Alfonsin imaginaba descomunales 
mudanzas y trataba de realizarlas” (of Bringas’ small son). 

La revolucién de julio (p. 233): “El que con mas dulzura le trata 
llamale Monipodio” (Beramendi, of the fallen Sartorius). 

Narvéez (p. 258): “Sin duda lo [= milagro] es, si no de la virtud, 
de la ambicién, animica y social fuerza capaz no sélo de mover las mon- 
tafias, sino de purificar las charcas cenagosas, y hacer de un Rinconete un 
Don Quijote” (of the transformation of Juan Quiroga). 

El terror de 1824 (p. 261): “Tan tonto es él como yo. No es sino un 
grandisimo bribon, que atin persiste en su plan de fingirse demente, por 
ver si consigue el indulto.... Al pobre Salm6n le ha puesto de hoja de 
peregil, y Aleli no ha salido tampoco muy librado de manos de este 
licenciado Vidriera” (Chaper6n, of Patricio Sarmiento). 


b) Comparisons involving Cervantine incidents ——Were Don Qui- 
jote, through some strange calamity, to disappear either as a printed 
book or as a remembered story, it could be pieced together almost 
in its entirety from the works of Galdés. Scarcely an incident of the 
Quijote has been omitted by Cervantes’ successor, as may be gathered 
from the following references. 


Bodas reales: p. 7, Puerto Lapice; p. 14, etc., insula; p. 68, Quijada, 
Carrasco; pp. 70, 298, Maritornes. 
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La batalla de los Arapiles (p. 100): “como D. Quijote en su primera 
salida.” 

El amigo Manso (p. 138): “las dos célebres mozas que estaban a la 
puerta de la venta.” 

La vuelta al mundo en la “Numancia” (p. 189): “la pelea entre don 
Quijote y el Vizcaino.” 

La revolucién de julio (p. 16): “algo semejante a lo que el ama y 
sobrina de don Quijote imaginaron para cortar de raiz el morboso influjo 
de los libros de Caballerias.” 

Fortunata y Jacinta (IV, 141): “Este D. Quijote, reventando a cuchi- 
lladas los cueros de vino.” 

Los Ayacuchos (pp. 296-97): “como los de D. Quijote cuando encan- 
tado le llevaban en el jaulén.” 

El 7 de julio (p. 222): “es locura querer quitarle de la cabeza esta 
escapatoria, tan parecida a las de D. Quijote.” 

Juan Martin el Empecinado (p. 57): “o como D. Quijote lleno de 
bizmas y parches en el lecho de su casa, y ante la tapiada puerta de su 
biblioteca sin libros.” 

Marianela (pp. 94-95): “un tragadero oculto por espesas hierbas, 
como las que tuvo que cortar D. Quijote cuando se descolgé dentro de la 
cueva de Montesinos.” 

Un faccioso més y algunos frailes menos (p. 54): “obscurisimo como 
la caverna de Montesinos.” 

Fortunata y Jacinta (III, 82): “las bolas que Don Quijote le conté 
de la cueva de Montesinos.” 

La de los tristes destinos (p. 152): “volvié a presentarse la duefia 
con la misma cancamurria, y de rodillas, tal como ante Don Quijote la 
Micomicona.” 

Espatia sin rey (p. 29): “recordandole uno de los consejos de don 
Quijote a Sancho.” 

Cadiz (p. 9): “pues podria creer que el ilustre jefe de la Cruzada ... 
ha tenido conmigo mas relaciones que las de una afici6n purisima y jamas 
manchadas con nada de aquello que D. Quijote llamaba incitativo me- 
lindre.” 

Los apostélicos (p. 95): “se parece al cuento del hidalgo y el la- 
brador.” 

Los Ayacuchos (p. 185): “y afianzarme bien en mi pobre cabeza el 
yelmo de Mambrino.” 

La Fontana de Oro (p. 10): “por los dos yelmos de Mambrino... se 
venia en conocimiento de que aquello era una barberia.” 

Carlos VI en la RGpita (p. 91): “sofié que en mi se reproducia la 
historia del Cautivo contada por Cervantes en el Quijote.” 

Montes de Oca (p. 59): “En Barcelona, archivo de la cortesia segin 
Cervantes.” 
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La segunda casaca (p. 222): “Si pude un dia aceptar lo que hay de 
generoso en el papel del gran caballero de la Mancha, renuncio ya a lo 
que en él hay de ridiculo, y arrojadas las inttiles armas me vuelvo a mi 
aldea.” 

Tristana (p. 24): “reconociendo, cual D. Quijote moribundo, los dis- 
parates de la época de su viudez. ...” 

Un faccioso més y algunos frailes menos (p. 253): “porque segura- 
mente esta vuelta mia a la razon es, como en D. Quijote, sefial de muerte 
proxima.” 


c) Cervantine antonomasia.—Galdés’ favorite source for antono- 
masia—of which, like most voluminous writers, he is fond—is Cer- 
vantes, and, of Cervantes, chiefly the Quijote. The universal popu- 
larity of Don Quijote is, it hardly need be said, a sufficient reason for 
considering well-known characters and incidents of this “people’s 
Bible” as adequate and immediately recognizable synonyms of ordi- 
nary words, and Galdés does not hesitate to make copious use of 
them. At the same time he secures a richer connotation for his pas- 
sages and, without special effort on his own part, leads to the constant 
association of his works with Cervantes’ supreme creation. 

As might be expected from Galddés’ unceasing didacticism ad- 
dressed to the Spain of his day, “Quijote,” “quijotismo,” “quijoteria,” 
“quijotear,” “sinrazén,” etc., are common terms used to designate or 
describe persons and manifestations that deviate from the normal 
and, particularly, those that represent the retrogressive forces of the 
past. Spain—Quijote: that is the patriotic admonition running 
through the majority of Galdés’ works. The selections that follow 
are but a few instances out of many such warning juxtapositions. 


Vergara (p. 239): “Parezco yo también un Tio Quijote, buscando lo 
que no hallo, y recibiendo en todas partes sofiones y descalabraduras.” 

Tormento (p. 127): “Y me enfadaré de veras si se empefia en ser 
Quijote ...” 

Carlos VI en la Répita (p. 40): “Ya me tenia yo tragado que saldrian 
a relucir los Cides y Quijotes. ... Muy sefiores mios. ;Cémo va de salud? 
2Y en casa, todos buenos? ... Pues en esta tierra, para que te vayas ente- 
rando, poco tienen que hacer los Quijotes y los Cides. Y ya que los has 
traido contigo, vuélvanse contigo a Espajfia.” 

Cdédiz (p. 321): “— Qué sentimiento le impulsa a usted a meterse 
en lo que no le importa? Quijotismo, puro quijotismo.” 

Los cien mil hijos de San Luis (p. 223): “... su lealtad sin tacha y 
aquel levantado espiritu caballeresco sin quijotismo que le hacia estimable 
en la Corte de Francia.” 
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Mendizébal (pp. 287-88): “Tanto Méndez como su hija y esposa 
con lagrimas en los ojos viéronle salir, y le abrumaron con amabilidades 
quejumbrosas, mostrando lastima de su partida, por un punto de quijo- 
tismo, como decia el patrén.” 

La de Bringas (p. 175): “A lo que don Manuel contesté con un 
arranque quijotesco, ofreciéndose a ayudarla en todas aquellas dificultades, 
de cualquier clase que fuesen.” 

Realidad (p. 106): “Tanto quijotismo viene a parar en que al fin hay 
que casar a la descendiente de los Vieras de Acufia con ese... ; COmo se 
llama ?” 

La incégnita (p. 100): “Quizas por tenerlo tan grande y algo incom- 
pleto, asi como por la acentuacién quijotesca de algunas prendas morales 
y por carecer de otras, ha de fracasar constantemente.” 

Montes de Oca (p. 46): “De seguro veran en mi una actitud quijo- 
tesca, una pasidn que por querer remontarse a lo heroico, resulta ridicula.” 

Vergara (p. 239): “— Desde que sin mi permiso, y contra la volun- 
tad de toda la familia, se lanzé a quijotear, en Octubre del 37. ...” 

O’Donnell (p. 142): “No hay manera de crear un pais a la moderna 
sobre este cementerio de la Quijoteria y de la Inquisicién.” 

Prim (p. 109): “La conducta de Espafia era sencillamente un quijo- 
tismo intolerable.” 

La razén de la sinrazén (p. 105): “El embuste gobierna el mundo; 
es una idea que se ha posesionado de mi, y que me esta dando resultados 
admirables. Practico el dogma de la Sinrazén.” 


Less significant philosophically, perhaps, than Galdés’ use of “Qui- 
jote” and its derivatives, but no less significant as evidence of Cer- 
vantes’ attraction upon him, is his application of other familiar, and 
even hackneyed, Cervantine terms to persons, things, situations, and 
states of mind difficult to summarize except through literary or his- 
torical allusion. That he chose Cervantine, rather than classical, ex- 
pressions is strong proof of the originality of some of Cervantes’ 
conceptions and of Galdés’ belief in their popular vitality. “Dulcinea” 
and Sancho’s “insula,” for instance, have no exact equivalents in 
literature, and Sancho’s “voquibles,” though imitated by Smollett, 
Sheridan, and Dickens in English and re-baptized by us as “mala- 
propisms,” are to the average Spaniard still the standard for this 


peculiar form of humor, any voquible inevitably calling to his mind 
Sancho and his linguistic habit. 

A few examples will suffice to indicate the frequency of the more 
routine Cervantine antonomasia in Galdés and the uses to which it 
is put. 
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Dulcinea: 


La de los tristes destinos (p. 85): “Cierto que no habia de extremar 
su devocién al ideal hasta el punto en que la llevara don Quijote, sacri- 
ficando todo comercio de amor al respeto y fidelidad de la siempre lejana 
y apenas vista Dulcinea.” 

De Ofiate a la Granja (p. 132): “No te apures, hija, que yo, yo, el 
caido, el despedido ... Yo, Juan Alvarez y Méndez, caballero que tiene la 
verdad por Dulcinea, yo, yo... yo lo demostraré.” 

Los cien mil hijos de San Luis (p. 76): “Yo creo que ni uno solo de 
sus amigos dej6é de enamorarse de mi, ilusionados con la idea de mi senti- 
mentalismo andaluz y de mi gravedad calderoniana, o de la mezcla que 
suponian en mi de maja y gran sefiora, de Dulcinea y gitana.” 

Montes de Oca (pp. 252-53): “Toda la caballeria del bravo Montes 
de Oca, toda su exaltacién de gobernante poético, tenian por ideal sostén 
la sofiada, mas que real persona de una Reina. ... Valia mas el Quijote que 
la dama, y era ella menos ideal de lo que la suponia el ofuscado caballero. 
Si en la imaginacion de éste ahechaba perlas, a la vista de todo el mundo 
ahechaba trigo candeal superior la buena de Aldonza Lorenzo.” 

Aita Tettauen (p. 164): “Cuando mas abstraido estaba [Santiuste] 
en sus divagaciones, se le aparecia Lucila rodeada de luz, no en calidad y 
empaque de Belona, sino con los arreos mas vulgares, que en ella resul- 
taban divinos. Ya se le representaba como Dulcinea del Toboso ahechando 
trigo, ya dando de comer a los pollitos recién salidos del cascarén.” 

The “insula” : 

La de Bringas (p. 83): “Si al fin aceptaba Bringas, se iria solo a su 
insula, y la desconsolada esposa se quedaria en Madrid con libertad de 
estrenar cuantos vestidos quisiera.” 

Narvéez (p. 70): “Es Salado un trucha de primera, si falto de auto- 
ridades y luces para el gobierno de la insula concejil, sobrado de maru- 
lleras habilidades para los enredos de campanario y los empefios de su 
egoismo.” 

Bodas reales (p. 14): “Pero las mancheguitas eran muy clasicas, 
y un si es no es positivistas, por atavismo Sanchesco, y en vez de embo- 
barse con las demostraciones apasionadas de los pretendientes, les exami- 
naban a ver si traian insula, o digase planes de matrimonio” (see also 
p. 114). 

Montes de Oca (p. 106): “Atn no sé qué insula me daran; pero se 
trabaja para que ésta sea Ciudad Real” (see also pp. 125, 126, 127, 139). 

De Ofiate a la Granja (p. 115): “De éstos esperaba usted la insula 
que ambicioné su compatriota Sancho Panza, y la insula no parece. ...” 


Voquible : 


Cédiz (p. 243): “— En las orejas tengo el voquible, Vejarruco. Fué 
lo de la mococrasia.” 
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La batalla de los Arapiles (p. 250): “—-Como que hasta los mismos 
franceses les dan de lado. Diga usted, sefia Frasquita, por qué llaman 
masones a esta gente? A fe que no entiendo el voquible.” 

Miau (pp. 427-28): “Al llegar cerca de las Capuchinas vid que la 
alegre banda desaparecia por la calle de Juan de Dios. Oyé carcajadas 
de las desenvueltas muchachas, y juramentos y voquibles de los hombres.” 

De Oftate a la Granja (p. 212): “Solté6 D. Rafael Maroto dos o tres 
voquibles muy de tierra castellana, con lo cual, si no esclarecia el asunto, 
expresaba su indignacién.” 

Los condenados (p. 96): “Si lo dice David... Y otra cosa: en el 
perverso mundo aprende uno a expresarse con gracia y soltura, y a 
pronunciar cada voquible como Dios manda.” 

Cdnovas (p. 81): “Venga usted aca, excelso patron — le dije, viéndole 
entrar en casa cabistivo y pensibajo.” 


Galdés’ experimentation with Cervantine characters is curious in 
the extreme. As if dominated by a desire to see under how many 
different conditions he could draw figures approximating Cervantes’ 
creations, he has so filled his works with Cervantine portraits that 
these constitute a special exhibit in his vast gallery of character 
studies. The Cervantine sketches and portraits vary in dimensions 
and in innumerable details, some being hardly more than hastily 
drawn physical likenesses, while others are lengthy analyses of the 
spiritually quixotic aspects of the subjects. The majority are infused 
with something of the philosophy of Cervantes and bring out the 
ineradicable Quijote in Spaniards of all classes. 

If one may judge from Galdés’ calculated effects in other direc- 
tions—for, though writing rapidly, Galdés rarely wrote at random— 
the regular occurrence of quixotic characters in his works is not acci- 
dental. We may assume that, in his opinion, any broad, realistic 
picture of Spanish life demands that a certain ratio be maintained 
between the Quijotes and the mass of the population. This ratio he 
seems to have tried to maintain in a rough way. 

Even a casual examination of his works shows that a very con- 
siderable number of his outstanding characters are, in one way or 
another, quixotic. Muriel (in El audaz), Monsalud, Luis Gonzaga, 
Patricio Sarmiento, Villaamil, Santiuste, Angel Guerra, Halma, José 
Fago, the Conde de Albrit, Zumalacarregui, Prim, Juan Martin, 
Mendizabal—to mention only a few—are of the caste of the ingenioso 
hidalgo, Individualistic, radical, eccentric, or obsessed, they are all, 
in varying degrees, quixotic mixtures of extravagance and soberness, 
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mysticism and lucidity, logic and nonsense, and exemplify admirably 
some of the best and some of the worst of the so-called Spanish 
national traits. 

Even outwardly, many of them closely resemble the renowned 
knight of La Mancha. Zumalacarregui, the stout right arm of the 
Pretender, 


Era un hombre de cuerpo largo y flaco, cara morena y varonil. Al ser 
levantado del suelo [after his horse had fallen with him] hacia recordar 
involuntariamente la figura de D. Quijote en tierra después de cualquiera 
de sus desventuradas aventuras. ... 

—jPobre hombre! —exclamé Cordero. 

—jY qué bien iba en el caballo! —dijo la de Porrefio. 

— Se parece al de la Triste Figura, — indicé Bringas. 

—Es el mismisimo D. Quijote,— observé Olézaga.** 


The visionary Juan Santiuste, mounted on his nag, recalls Don 
Quijote astride Rocinante. A lean youth, riding gracefully a horse 
that had deteriorated through bad usage rather than through age, 
Santiuste might have passed for a Don Quijote in his prime, say, at 
twenty-five.* What Don Quijote might have been in his younger 
days, before the virus of knight-errantry had so strongly entrenched 
itself in his system, that Juan Santiuste was. Nearer the age of Don 
Quijote, but too greatly concerned with the niceties of his physical 
appearance, Anibal Rapella, the Sicilian adventurer—for even for- 
eigners occasionally take on a quixotic aspect when in Spain, as 
witness also the romantic Miss Fly “o lo que es lo mismo, Miss Mos- 
quita, Mariposa, Pajarita o cosa asi” of La batalla de los Arapiles—is 
Don Quijote come to life again, though a little stouter and of a some- 
what fresher complexion. However, there the resemblance stops: 


Pero si en la figura recordaba al hidalgo cervantino, en la palabra, 
dulcificada por el acento italiano, se perdia toda semejanza, y mas atin en 
la expresién y modales, pues aunque de perfecta educacién y notable 
finura, el personaje poseia todas estas prendas sin entonarlas con la grave- 
dad ceremcniosa del gran caballero de la Mancha.?* 


When not incorporating all the physical features of Don Quijote, 
a character may enjoy the distinction of having at least one or two 
bodily attributes of Cervantes’ hero along with some of his mental 
vagaries. Thus, the guerrillero and plotter, Don Carlos Navarro, who 


28 os apostélicos, pp. 45-46. 
24 Aita Tettauen, p. 92. 25 De Ofiate a la Granja, p. 150. 
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was generally to be seen with his powerful head resting against “una 
mano negra, tostada, cwyas venas retorcidas y tendones y misculos 
recordaban la mano que D. Quijote enseié a Maritornes cuando le 
colgaron del tragaluz de la venta.”’** On the road to Pamplona, a 
prisoner in a covered wagon, unkempt, jaded, benumbed, and sleepy, 
he resembled Don Quijote “cuando le llevaban encantado desde la 
venta a su aldea.”** 

As a rule, the resemblances to Quijote in Galdés are mentioned 
casually, spontaneously, as if the likeness actually existed and the 
author were merely reporting what might have struck any observer. 
The quixotic portrait of Don Pedro del Congosto, on the other hand, 
is made to order. It is a lengthy, intentional imitation of the original, 
executed with abundant burlesque strokes, and plainly reveals the 
author’s purpose of ridiculing Spanish provincialism and exaggerated 
espaiolismo. Physically, Don Pedro is the image of Don Quijote. 
About fifty years old, like Quijote, 


Tenia, como D. Quijote, los bigotes negros, largos y caidos; los brazos 
y piernas como palitroques, el cuerpo enjutisimo, el color moreno, el pelo 
entrecano, aguilefia la nariz, los ojos ya dulces, ya fieros, segin a quién 
miraba, y los ademanes un tanto embarazados y torpes.”® 


Dressed “a la antigua” and girt with the sword that had been 
Francisco Pizarro’s, Don Pedro typifies the good old Spain that ex- 
isted before the invasion of the despised “franchutes.”’ He deprecates 
the effeminate French styles; scorns the “filosofillos irreligiosos,” 
“francmasones,” and “democratistas’; speaks an archaic language; 
uses bygone forms of courtesy and antiquated expletives ; and urges 
a return to old-fashioned Spanish nationalism as a cure for modern 
degeneracy. The valor and vision of Don Quijote live again in the 
doughty warrior, who usually comes home “todo lleno de bizmas y 
parches,” as befits a disciple of the knight of La Mancha. To Lord 
Gray he appears a reincarnation of Don Quijote: 


un Quijote algo degenerado en verdad, pero Quijote al fin, que no se 
encuentra ni puede encontrarse mas que en Espajia.?® 


Lord Gray’s assertion to the effect that Quijotes are to be met 
only in Spain echoes one of Galddés’ deepest convictions. Among 


26 Un faccioso més y algunos frailes menos, p. 34. 
27 Ibid., p. 209. 28 Cédiz, p. 49. 29 [bid., p. 271. 
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other repetitions of the same idea may be mentioned the passages in 
Amadeo I :*° “Sélo Espatia, fecunda en ingenios, en héroes, en santos 
y en monstruos, nos da estos engendros de la razon y la sinrazén, de 
la fe mistica y el orgullo marcial fundidos dentro de una alma’ ; and 
in Halma:** “Recuerden que estén en el pais del misticismo, que lo 
respiramos, que lo comemos, que lo llevamos en el ultimo glébulo de 
la sangre, y que somos misticos a raja tabla, y como tales nos con- 
ducimos sin darnos cuenta de ello” (Don Manuel Florez to the re- 
porters working on the Nazarin case). Mr. Leslie B. Walton’s com- 
ment, “The mystic, in Galdés’s opinion, is the Don Quijote of Catholi- 
cism,”’*? is much to the point. 

A corollary to this belief is Galddés’ insistence that Spain must 
“de-quixotize” herself if she hopes for regeneration. Like Joaquin 
Costa, Ganivet, and Unamuno—and perhaps as early as any of them 
—Galdés diagnosed Spain’s malady as the inability to adjust herself 
to a world in motion. This condition he symbolized in his works in 
the ever recurring figure of Don Quijote. The contribution which 
Galdés thereby makes to an understanding of Spanish psychology 
is alone of sufficient significance to place him among the most eminent 
interpreters of his nation and to give his work enduring value. 

Yet, while fully aware of the bad effect that quijotismo has had 
on the Spanish nation, Galdés does not condemn it as an unmixed 
evil. Its conspicuous virtues when taken at its best—idealism, indi- 
vidualism, humanitarianism—appeal to him powerfully. With its 
underlying sense of frustration, or, what is worse, tragi-comedy, it 
is judged by him to be an adequate criticism of life in general and of 
Spanish life in particular. From his first publicly recognized work, 
La Fontana de Oro, to his last, Santa Juana de Castilla, his novels 
and plays present an impressive array of quixotic, frustrated charac- 
ters in the different walks of life who doggedly follow a gleam until 
the drab realities or death make the pursuit of it impossible. The 
final words of Maxi, in Galdés’ masterpiece, Fortunata y Jacinta, as 
he is taken to the madhouse, typify their state of mind and their end: 


; Si creeran estos tontos que me engafian! Esto es Leganés. Lo acepto, 
lo acepto y me callo, en prueba de la sumisién absoluta de mi voluntad a 
lo que el mundo quiera hacer de mi persona. No encerraran entre mura- 
llas mi pensamiento. Resido en las estrellas. Pongan al llamado Maxi- 
miliano Rubin en un palacio o en un muladar ... lo mismo da. 


80 Page 175. 31 Page 144. 82 Op. cit., p. 119. 
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III 


The never flagging interest of Galdés in Cervantes is demon- 
strated clearly by the subjoined list,** which includes only the works 
from which the references to Cervantes used in the present study 
were taken. The dates show that, from the beginning of his career 
as a writer down to the very end and from year to year, Galdds re- 
ferred in some fashion or other to his illustrious predecessor and 
master. For no other writer, whether native or foreign, does he 
manifest the same preference. 


WORKS QUOTED 


La sombra (1909), written in 1866 or 1867; published in 1870, ac- 
cording to Galdés, but in 1871, according to Cotarelo; La Fontana de Oro 
(1906), 1867-68; El audaz (1907), 1871; Cadiz (1921), 1874; Juan Mar- 
tin el Empecinado (1921), 1874; La batalla de los Arapiles (1921), 1875; 
El equipaje del Rey José (1923), 1875; Memorias de un cortesano de 
1815 (1917), 1875; La segunda casaca (1918), 1876; El 7 de julio 
(1922), 1876; Gloria (1905), 1876-77; Los cien mil hijos de San Luis 
(1922), 1877; El terror de 1824 (1922), 1878; Un voluntario realista 
(1923), 1878; Los apostélicos (1923), 1879; Un faccioso més y algunos 
frailes menos (1918), 1879; El amigo Manso (1910), 1882; Tormento 
(1906), 1884; La de Bringas (1906), 1884; Lo prohibido (1906), 1884; 
Fortunata y Jacinta (parte 1*, 1915; parte 3*, 1917; parte 4*, 1918), 
1886-87; Tropiquillos (1909), 1887 or 1890; Miaw (1907), 1888; La 
incégnita (1906), 1888-89; Tristana (1922), 1892; Realidad (1915), 
1892; Los condenados (1920), 1894; Mendizdébal (1916), 1898; De Ofiate 
a la Granja (1918), 1898; Vergara (1922), 1899; Montes de Oca (1916), 
1900; Los Ayacuchos (1916), 1900; Bodas reales (1918), 1900; Nar- 
véez (1922), 1902; La revolucién de julio (1920), 1903-4; O’Donnell 
(1920), 1904; Aita Tettauen (1917), 1905; Carlos VI en la Répita 
(1919), 1905; La vuelta al mundo en la “Numancia” (1906), 1906; Prim 
(1920), 1906; La de los tristes destinos (1922), 1907; Espafia sin rey 
(1908), 1908; Amadeo I (1910), 1910; Cénovas (1912), 1912; La razén 
de la sinrazén (1915), 1915. 


J. WarsHAW 
UNIVERSITY OF MIssouRI 


88 The last figure after each title represents the date of composition or, in 
the case of dramas, the year of the estreno. The date in parentheses is that of 
the edition used in connection with this study. The publishers are the Sucesores 
de Hernando and Perlado, Paez y Compafiia, Sucesores de Hernando, Madrid. 




















FEDERICO BALART—EL POETA DEL DOLOR 


La revelacién de Federico Balart como poeta fué tardia e inespe- 
rada. Escribia en periddicos y revistas de Madrid, especialmente 
acerca de arte y critica teatral, pero nunca se habia aventurado a 
pulsar la lira. Ya pasaba de los cuarenta afios; nada presagiaba que 
dejaria su nombre a la posteridad en la literatura y menos atin en la 
poesia. 

Pero un dia apareciéd Dolores, pequefio volumen de poemas que le 
dié fama, y el milagro se hizo. Ignorandolo el mismo se escondia en 
lo recéndito de su ser un manantial de inspiracién poética, que tan 
sdlo esperaba el contacto de la varita magica para brotar fluido y 
cristalino. Y fué en la hora en que el destino lo hirié despiadada- 
mente y el corazén oprimido estallé en una explosién de desahogo 
que mano a raudales la fuente sellada y fluyeron las agonias de su 
alma en versos de infinito amor y profunda angustia. Bien dijo Cas- 
telar, refiriéndose a esta primera produccién de Balart, que el dolor 
habialo hecho poeta. 

El nuevo poeta era hijo de Murcia, hermosa region levantina que 
rivaliza con la famosa de Valencia por la fecundidad de sus huertas. 
Hacia afios que habia llegado a Madrid atraido, como tantos otros, 
por esos suefios de gloria o riqueza, segun las aspiraciones de cada 
uno, que en las mentes juveniles despiertan las grandes ciudades y 
que las mas de las veces se convierten en pesadillas de miseria y 
amarga decepcidén. 

Ante el bello y sugestivo nombre femenino que llevaba el libro 
despertése la curiosidad del publico por saber quién era la musa 
inspiradora de Balart, no pudiendo concebir que el poeta no tuviera 
algo tangible y atractivo al gusto popular, y sin base alguna para ello 
la gente forjo en el primer momento fantasias a su capricho, las que 
se desvanecieron tan pronto como nacieron, causando el consiguiente 
desengafio en la mayoria, avida en todas partes de romances idilicos y 
pasiones tragicas. 

; Vaya un poeta éste que no tenia para sus flores liricas una Dul- 
cinea, una Mimi o uno de esos amores volcanicos que arrasan las 
almas humanas! Tampoco se asemejaba su caso al de Espronceda 
en su musa del magnifico Canto a Teresa, la bella y adorada novia 
que la imposicién paterna, al hacerla esposa de otro hombre, precipité 
mas tarde en sus brazos como amante; y menos todavia a la de Béc- 
quer, cuya alma exquisita y sofiadora, decepcionada por la incom- 
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prension de una mujer demasiado vulgar para él, se volcé en esas 
rimas suspirantes de amor y melodiosas como serenata de ruisefior 
entre suaves fulgores de luna. 

No, nada de eso. Balart era tan singular en su musa como en su 
inesperada revelacién. El hada que habia hecho brotar la fuente 
milagrosa era la dulce compafiera de su vida, la madre de su pequefio 
hijo, que al morir lo dejé huérfano de amor bueno y puro. Y por 
ella nace la inspiraci6n; por ella florece su pena en dolientes cancio- 
nes ; por ella crea nombre y por ella figura en el Parnaso espajiol del 
siglo XIX. 

Naturalmente que al rasgarse la incoégnita, Balart aparecié despo- 
jado del aura prestigiosa que la imaginacién popular pretendié darle 
y decay6 el interés de los mas; pero en cambio quedo gallardamente 
de pie el espiritu amante y noble del hombre hecho poeta por la 
muerte de la esposa. ; Y qué mas grande y hermoso que este tributo 
rendido a la mujer que le consagré su vida entera, lo alenté en las 
horas de desaliento y le did el calor de su carifio! 

Era Balart uno de esos caracteres que sienten hondo y para quie- 
nes el amor no fenece ni se marchita con la desaparicién del ser 
querido, sino que viven con el recuerdo del bien perdido en la memo- 
ria y su imagen en el corazén. Como calcada para él parece la grafica 
frase de Fernan Caballero: “el dolor es una agonia sin muerte,” 
porque tal es su vida reflejada en sus poemas. 

Hora a hora, dia a dia, mes a mes, sobre las cuartillas en blanco, 
van esculpiéndose en sonetos, cantos y plegarias sus lagrimas y gemi- 
dos, sus quejas y lamentos. Creemos al leerlos que le oimos, nos 
parece que vamos con él siguiendo paso a paso su Via Crucis y que 
vemos los diferentes cuadros de su desolacién. 

Ignoramos si Balart tuvo en su primera juventud veleidades y 
aventuras amorosas, pero positivamente puede afirmarse que Dolores 
constituy6 su amor grande, profundo, imperecedero, que absorbio su 
alma y pensamiento, al que dedicé sus mas bellas flores intelectuales 
y lloré hasta su muerte, acaecida en 1905. 

En los trozos de poemas que a continuaciOn reproducimos para 
ilustracién de los lectores que no le conocen, tomados aqui y aculla 
de Dolores, la mas conocida y simpatica de sus producciones, nos 
ira revelando las diversas facetas de sus amargas emociones y las finas 
sensibilidades de su alma. Como el espacio no nos permite extender- 
nos, seran breves y truncas aunque suficientes para darnos una idea 
de ella. 
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En “Preludio” rememora, en quintillas conmovedoras, los primeros 
momentos inolvidables del dia aciago cuando “después de vestirla de 
blanca toga y negro manto, cubrirla de flores y ponerle el velo de su 
Patrona la Virgen de los Dolores, se arrodillé junto a ella, recliné 
su cabeza sobre el yerto semblante” ... 


Y, abismado en el dolor, 
Seis horas pasé mortales, 
Hablandote de mi amor, 
Al trémulo resplandor 
De los cirios funerales. 


Nos dice que alguien lo aparto de alli cuando perdié el sentido y 
hubiera querido morir junto a la amada antes que volver en si, y 
prosigue : 

Desde aquel amargo dia 
Vivo en triste soledad; 
Y, en esta lenta agonia, 
La mitad del alma mia 
Llora por la otra mitad. 


Versos de inconformidad y obsesién de la muerte, brotados de un 
corazén que no se resigna a la fatalidad de su desgracia, componen 
“El Primer Lamento,” prorrumpiendo en un 


ij No puedo mas! El Ilanto reprimido 
Ya hirviendo me sofoca; 

Cuatro meses la queja he contenido 
Con el puefio en la boca. 


Y asustado de su falta de resignacién pide perdén a Dios clemente 
por creer que le agravia con su desesperacién y su deseo de ir a re- 
posar al lado de su esposa en una tumba labrada para dos y que solo 
esta ocupada por uno de ellos. Y prosigue: 


Gimiendo me sorprende la mafiana; 
Gimiendo paso el dia 

En sélo un pensamiento ;oh Dios! se afana 
Tenaz el alma mia 


Cuando en la triste noche el viento azota 
Los arboles desnudos, 

Y la lluvia desciende gota a gota 
Sobre los campos mudos, 
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Alla vuela mi mente enamorada, 
Alla vuela afanosa, 

Buscando a la que sola y olvidada 
Bajo el marmol reposa. 


“Soledad” es el poema del alma, que sin amor y consuelo, mide el 
vacio en torno suyo y palpa la indiferencia glacial del mundo, exha- 
lando su angustia en una profunda queja: 


Cuando abatido dejo mi casa 

Y al campo salgo, triste y sombrio, 
Tal vez me quedo mirando al rio, 
Tal vez me quedo mirando al mar. 
Como esa linfa que pasa y pasa, 
Fueron mis dichas y mis venturas; 
Como esas olas mis amarguras, 

Que van y vienen sin descansar. 


Mudo y absorto, solo y errante, 

Ya en mi se cifra mi vida entera; 
Nadie se cuida, nadie se entera 

De los suspiros que al viento doy. 
Ya no me queda ni un pecho amante 
Que con sus penas mis penas junte, 
Ni un dulce labio que me pregunte 
De donde vengo ni adénde voy. 


“Resignacion,” “Aniversario” y “; Tres Afios!” concebidos con 
el mismo acento de dolor que en el primer dia, son tres joyitas que 
deseariamos reproducir, pero el tirano espacio nos lo impide, por lo 
que nos contentaremos con dar a conocer un trozo solamente del pri- 
mero, tan lleno de honda emoci6n y ternura. 


Seis meses han corrido desde aquel dia. 

j Quién ya de ti se acuerda, Dolores mia! 

Tu imagen se ha borrado como una sombra: 

Nadie por ti pregunta; ; nadie te nombra! 

2 Qué resta de tu vida, pobre Dolores? 

2 Qué de la triste historia de mis amores? 

; Una pena que oculto como un misterio, 

Y un nombre en una losa de un cementerio! 
Ya entre tu amor y el mio se eleva un muro. 
Todo en mi vida es triste, todo es obscuro. 
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Tu voz, tu voz amada, de dulce acento, 

Ya en mis tristes congojas no me da aliento; 
Tus ojos amorosos ya no me miran 

Ni tus labios de rosa por mi suspiran; 

Y aquellos brazos bellos que me estrechaban, 
Y aquellas pobres manos que me halagaban, 
Del nicho en el obscuro recinto estrecho 

Ya inméviles se cruzan sobre tu pecho. 


Con el mas inspirado y extenso de sus poemas “Restitucién,” en el 
que su estro se eleva a gran altura y derrocha belleza lirica y grandi- 
locuencia cierra su obra. En las Antologias de poetas espafioles mo- 
dernos figura como un trozo selecto y Menéndez Pelayo lo considera 
digno de esta distincién. 

Es el poema, como su nombre lo indica, en que restituye a su 
esposa las canciones que le dedica, porque son de ella y no suyas, 
pues fueron “santas inspiraciones que tu me envias — puedo decir, 
esposa, que no son mias ; — pensamiento y palabra de ti recibo ; — tu 
en silencio las dictas ; yo las escribo.” 


Transformado esta el fondo del alma mia, 
Y voces oigo en ella que antes no oia. 

Todo cuanto en la tierra y el mar y el viento, 
Tiene matiz, aroma, forma y acento, 

De mi animo abatido turba la calma 

Y en cancién se convierte dentro del alma. 
Y es en que entas tinieblas donde me pierdo, 
Todo esta confundido con tu recuerdo: 

; Sin él todo es silencio, sombra y vacio 

En la tierra y el viento y el mar bravio. 


Como el autor lo dice, estos poemas eran exclusivamente para ella 
y no para el ptblico, saliendo a luz muchos afios después de escritos 
contra la voluntad del poeta, por el feliz descubrimiento de un amigo. 

Aunque la obra literaria de Balart es limitada, tanto en prosa 
como en poesia, su Dolores lo ha colocado entre la brillante falanje de 
poetas selectos que rodea el trono de los dioses de la lirica castellana. 
Sus mas salientes cualidades son: fluidez natural, honda emocién, 
armonia ritmica, pureza de concepcién, acento tierno y elevada inspi- 
racion. 

La lectura de Dolores deja en los espiritus sensibles y compren- 
sivos a las emociones nobles y delicadas la impresién de que en sus 
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paginas palpita el alma de un poeta inspirado y sincero que llora de 
verdad, de un hombre que supo amar, de un corazén humano su- 
friente que expresé con ternura y elocuencia el dolor de los que saben 
amar y no aprenden a olvidar. 

Balart es autor de otras obras poéticas, entre ellas Horizontes e 
Impresiones, y en prosa de El pensamiento en el arte y Apuntes sobre 
arte dramdtico y escénico; pero sera recordado siempre por Dolores, 
no solo por haber nacido con ella a la poesia, sino por ser la produc- 
cién que encierra lo mejor de su espiritu e inteligencia, lo mas intimo 
y conmovedor de su lira. 


Maria Luisa SOLANO 














SOBRE EL PASAJE MAS OSCURO DEL QUIJOTE 


La larga discusion suscitada al rededor del pasaje que Clemencin 
consideré como “el mas oscuro del Quijote” parece tender a su fin, 
no porque en los ultimos tiempos se haya propuesto ninguna solucién 
nueva del problema en cuesti6n sino por la tendencia que se nota 
entre algunos distinguidos criticos modernos para aceptar, implicita- 
mente, la interpretacién que a dicho pasaje did un traductor inglés del 
Quijote a mediados del siglo XVIII. 

El texto en referencia se halla, como es bien sabido, en el capitulo 
vi de la primera parte de la inmortal novela, o sea el que trata del 
“donoso y grande escrutinio que el Cura y el Barbero hicieron de la 
libreria de nuestro Ingenioso Hidalgo.” Después de elogiar el Cura 
con sumo entusiasmo la novela caballeresca de Tirante el Blanco, 
diciendo, entre otras cosas, que en ella ha hallado “un tesoro de con- 
tento y una mina de pasatiempos” y que por su estilo es “el mejor 
libro del mundo,” exclama a renglén seguido, en forma desconcer- 
tante y aparentemente contradictoria: “Con todo eso, os digo que 
merecia el que lo compuso, pues no hizo tantas necedades de industria, 
que le echaran a galeras por todos los dias de su vida.” 

“Por una parte parece que se alaba el libro de Tirante — dice 
Clemencin — y por otra se declara merecedor de galeras perpetuas a 
quien lo escribid.” Y Hartzenbusch: “Si no hizo de industria las 
necedades, no merecia tan grave castigo.” 

La discusién sobre el embrollado pasaje ha asumido excepcional 
importancia por haber terciado en ella los mas eminentes cervantistas, 
con interpretaciones tan variadas como contradictorias. En realidad 
todas ellas han sido sugeridas originariamente por distintos traduc- 
tores del Quijote, exceptuandose quizas tan sdlo la muy rebuscada 
que ideé don Juan Calder6én (1854) y que tuvo eco fiel en la traduc- 
cién inglesa de Henry E. Watts (1888). En nuestros dias, sin em- 
bargo, solamente tres de las muchas soluciones propuestas parecen 
ser tenidas en cuenta por los criticos, aunque por regla general sin 
mencionar su origen. 

Fué Thomas Shelton, traductor inglés del Qusjote, quien primero 
(1612) opté por suprimir la particula negativa que va delante del 
verbo “hizo” en el texto referido, por estimar sin duda que se trataba 
de una errata de impresién en las primeras ediciones de la novela 


sin par: 
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Yet notwithstanding, if I might be judge, the authour thereof deserved, 
because he purposely penned and writ so many follies, to be sent to the 
Gallies for all the dayes of his life. 


Y esta opinion ha sido la mas generalmente seguida por los diferentes 
traductores de la obra maestra de Cervantes, inclusive los mas mo- 
dernos, y prohijada aun por criticos peninsulares de la talla de Hart- 
zenbusch, Benjumea, Gayangos y Menéndez Pelayo. En su contra 
militan hechos tan elocuentes como el de no aparecer tal “correccién” 
en ninguna de las ediciones castellanas del Quijote del siglo XVII y 
el haber traducido literalmente y sin vacilacién el pasaje cuestionado 
los eruditos neolatinos Cesar Oudin y Lorenzo Franciosini, ambos 
contemporaneos de Cervantes y muy versados en el conocimiento de 
la lengua de Castilla. 

De interpretacién unica podria calificarse la que en 1836 propuso 
Louis Viardot en su notable traduccion francesa del Quijote y que 
fué reproducida por Francesco Ambrosoli al editar con enmiendas, 
en 1841, la version italiana que de dicha obra hizo en 1818 Bartolomeo 
Gamba. Tradujo asi Viardot el pasaje: 


Et pourtant je vous assure que celui qui l’a composé méritait, pour 
avoir dit tant de sottises sans y étre forcé, qu’on l’envoyat ramer aux 
galéres tout le reste de ses jours. 


El concepto de Viardot bien podria pasarse por alto, como tantos 
otros, a no ser por la circunstancia, harto significativa, de que el emi- 
nente cervantista sefior Rodriguez Marin lo acoge en su ultima edi- 
cién critica del Ingenioso Hidalgo, de 1928: “Ciertamente, ‘de sola 
industria,’ porque lo exigiese el desarrollo de la fabula, no se hubieran 
escrito tantas y tan obscenas bellaquerias, 0 ‘necedades,’ como eufe- 
misticamente las llama el Cura.” 

La interpretaciOn que parece ir abriéndose mas campo entre los 
criticos modernos es la que en 1742 lanz6 Charles Jarvis, otro tra- 
ductor inglés del Quijote, al consignar el consabido texto como 
sigue : 


Notwithstanding all this, I tell you, the author deserved, for writing 
so many foolish things seriously, to be sent to the gallies for all the days 
of his life. 


Compartié esta opinion F. J. Bertuch en su version alemana de la 


1 Tomo VII, p. 180. 
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novela cervantina (1776), y en la actualidad la apoyan con eficacia 
dos distinguidos criticos, los profesores Bernardo Sanvisenti y Ru- 
dolph Schevill, el primero en juicioso articulo que sobre el tema 
publicé en italiano en el tomo IX de la Revista de Filologia espaiiola 
(1922), y el segundo en su edicién critica del Quijote de 1928, si 
bien ninguno de los dos menciona al traductor inglés. 

Sanvisenti da la siguiente traduccién del lugar cervantino: 


Con tutto cid vi dico che colui che lo compose meritava che |’avessero 
condannato alla galera a vita, poiché non fece tante sciocchezze di pro- 
posito. 


E interpreta el alcance de la expresion “di proposito” en el sentido de 
que “le tante solite ‘necedades’ bisogna scriverle a bella posta, per 
farle deridere, per mostrare che le son scempiaggini’; agregando 
que como el autor del Tirante no lo hizo asi, merecia ser condenado 
a galeras, “poiché tradi il suo buon senso e non capi quanto capi mira- 
bilmente il Cervantes che cio é ‘tantas necedades’ si pud scriverli, si, 
ma ‘de industria’.” 

El profesor Schevill se acerca aun mas en su razonamiento?’ a la 
idea expresada en la traduccién de Jarvis: “El propio Cervantes 
explica bien el sentido del pasaje en otro que encuentro en el Viaje 
del Parnaso: 


‘; Como puede agradar un desatino 
si no es que de propésito (“de industria”) se hace, 
mostrandole el donaire su camino?” 


Con lo cual el pasaje del Quijote se entiende bien: el que compuso 
el Tirante merecia que le echaran a galeras, pues no hizo tantos desa- 
tinos de propésito, para mostrar su donaire, sino en serio, sin reirse.” 

Estos razonamientos apoyan indudablemente con eficacia la opi- 
nién de Jarvis. Ocurre preguntar, sin embargo, cOmo es que Cer- 
vantes, que halla en el Tirante “un tesoro de contento y una mina 
de pasatiempos” y que se refiere con regocijo a las “agudezas de la 
doncella Placerdemivida” y a los “embustes de la viuda Reposada,” 
habia de concluir que el autor de tales “necedades” no tuvo para nada 
en cuenta el donaire y la risa. Quizas esta consideracién fué lo que 
movi6 al autor de la version alemana del Quijote prologada por Hein- 
rich Heine (Stuttgart, 1837) a traducir asi el debatido lugar: 


2 Op. cit., I, 455. 
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Dessenungeachtet hatte der Verfasser auf Zeit Lebens die Galeere ver- 
dient, weil er bei der Schilderung solcher Thorheiten keinen verniinftigen 
Zweck vor Augen hatte. 


Opinién similar expresé pocos afios después don Eugenio de Ochoa 
cuando dijo: 


La frase “no hizo tantas necedades de industria” expresa, a mi ver, 
que no las escribié el autor con un objeto moral, como por ejemplo el que 
se propuso el mismo Cervantes, y esto es lo que Cervantes reprueba y le 
hace ver, con raz6n, tan severo en su juicio.® 


Llama la atencién la circunstancia de que todos los comentadores 
del enrevesado pasaje han fincado sus esfuerzos de exégesis en la 
locucién adverbial “de industria,” a secas, sin tener en cuenta la 
expresion mas comprensiva “hacer una cosa de industria,” que don 
Sebastian de Covarrubias explica asi en su Tesoro de la lengua cas- 
tellana: 


Hazer una cosa de industria, hazerla a sabiendas, y adrede, para que de 
alli suceda cosa que para otro sea a caso, y para él de proposito, puede ser 
en buena, y en mala parte. 


Esto de que una cosa que se haga aparezca como de acaso para 
los demas cuando en realidad su autor se propone con ello determi- 
nado objeto, no es otra cosa que obrar con mafia, solercia, destreza, 
habilidad, ingenio o artificio, palabras todas sinénimas de “industria” ; 
y como esto puede ser “en buena o en mala parte,” se impone la nece- 
sidad de calificar adecuadamente el propdsito que se tenga en mente. 
De ahi la expresion “verniinftigen Zweck” del texto aleman citado 
y el adjetivo “moral” propuesto por Ochoa. ; Qué adjetivo habria 
empleado Cervantes en este punto a no haber usado la locucion adver- 
bial “de industria,” comun y corriente en su época con significado de 
mas de un matiz, pero caido en desuso mas tarde? Pregunta harto 
dificil de contestar con probabilidades de acierto, a no ser porque en 
pasajes analogos el autor del Quijote nos ofrece expresiones de igual 
alcance. Entre los muchos defectos que el Canénigo de Toledo achaca 
a los libros de caballerias* estan los de ser ellos 


en el estilo duros; en las hazafias, increibles; en los amores, lascivos; en 
las cortesias, mal mirados; largos en las batallas, necios en las razones, 
disparatados en los viajes y, finalmente, ajenos de todo “discreto artificio.” 


8 Edicion del Quijote, Paris, 1844, t. I, p. 26, nota 5. 
* Quijote, I, 47. 
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Y al hablar de las buenas cosas que en tal género de libros hallaba y 
de las reglas que en su composicién deberian observarse, dice el 
Candénigo: 

.. Y siendo esto hecho con apacibilidad de estilo y con “ingeniosa in- 
vencion,” que tire lo mas que fuere posible a la verdad, sin duda compon- 
dra [el autor] una tela de varios y hermosos lizos tejida, que después de 
acabada, tal perfeccién y hermosura muestre, que consiga el fin mejor que 


se pretende en los escritos, que es “ensefiar y deleitar juntamente,” como 
ya tengo dicho. 


En concepto, pues, de Cervantes, los escritos deben tener un doble 
fin (objeto, propdsito), que es ensefiar y deleitar juntamente, para lo 
cual se requiere, entre otras condiciones, que sean de estilo apacible 
y de “discreto artificio” o “ingeniosa invencién.” Elogia él el libro 
de Tirante por su estilo (caracter realista) y por ser nada menos que 
“un tesoro de contento y una mina de pasatiempos” (deleitoso) ; pero 
le condena por faltarle “ingeniosa invencién” o “discreto artificio” en 
la presentacién de sus “necedades.” Presentadas éstas toscamente 
en los escritos (el caso del Tirante), pueden quizas ocasionar cierto 
deleite o regocijo en el comtn de los lectores; pero para que lleven 
alguna ensefianza al animo del lector déscreto es preciso que estén 
escritas con “industria,” con “ingeniosa invencién,” con “discreto 
artificio.” El pasaje del Viaje del Parnaso que cita el sefior Schevill, 
si completado con el terceto que le sigue, nos da exactamente esa 
impresion : 

Que entonces la mentira satisface, 
cuando verdad parece y esta escrita 
con gracia, que al discreto y simple aplace. 


Octavio D1taz-VALENZUELA 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 











SPANISH AND INTERNATIONALISM 


The need of the century is for a greater internationalism. By this 
I mean an international relationship that concerns itself not merely 
with wars and treaties and conferences, but with hope and progress 
and love. The preceding generations have felt that distance obviated 
this and that it was sufficient to have these better things only within 
their own geographical limits. Beyond that they fostered the attitude 
that most certainly they were not their brother’s keeper. The result is 
national bigotry, race prejudice, and a host of lesser evils. 

The present century, with its greatly increased means of trans- 
portation and communication, has filled in the Rio Grande and the 
English Channel, has leveled the Pyrenees and the Rockies. Geo- 
graphical limits have disappeared. 

Science has removed these material limitations, but it has left the 
bigger task of fraternization to the teachers of languages. It is our 
task to ameliorate these national and racial prejudices. It is probably 
the greatest burden that has ever been shouldered by the teaching 
profession. 

I am proud to be able to say that the profession seem not to be 
faltering in this task. We are improving the facilities with which we 
work. We are demanding that our associates have more knowledge of 
the language they teach. But the greatest thing that we have done is 
to change our conception of what should be given to the students. We 
are so longer content that they merely conjugate and translate. They 
must speak the language. 

With this demand has come the need for filling it. And so the 
élite of the school is happy to sit beside the little Mexicano. He wants 
the whispered, and sometimes the more legitimate, aid that may be 
secured. This in itself is nothing, but our aristocrat cannot so inti- 
mately associate with his foreign classmate without realizing that 
under a difference of color, and veiled by a difference of language, 
surge the same likes and dislikes, the same hopes and aspirations. He 
may forget his foreign language, but I doubt that he will ever forget 
that lesson in international citizenship. 

I believe Spanish to be of more value in this respect than other 
languages. Changes must emanate from within, as the ripples surge 
outward from the point where the rock broke the calm of the pool. 
To the eastward and westward oceans lie between us and our neigh- 
bors. To the northward the same language is spoken. But to the 
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southward it is a different story. There we are so close to Spanish- 
speaking people that their emigrations extend into our own vicinity. 
Eighteen political units embracing an area that contains the richest 
resources of the earth use Spanish as their official language. Their 
population exceeds half that of the United States. 

Nor is their proximity the only reason for beginning this interna- 
tionalism. Yearly our exports to and our imports from these countries 
are increasing, while those with Europe are on the wane. Here, then, 
are not only our neighbors but our business associates. Perhaps we 
have at times boasted of our superior intelligence and culture. But 
can we claim even a par of ability if we continue in such intimate rela- 
tionships with them and do not learn their language? Travelers inform 
me that almost without exception the officials of these countries speak 
English. They have thrown us the gage. We must accept it. 

The Americas have become the expansion ground of Europe. The 
excess population is seeking homes here. Spanish becomes the lan- 
guage that they speak. It is but a matter of time until South America 
will become as populous as North America. Then we will have on the 
two continents the largest number of people to the number of lan- 
guages spoken that can be found anywhere. Two continents closely 
united commercially and politically will be speaking but two languages. 
Every day we become more closely knit in the various aspects of our 
social life. Not to understand each other is becoming hazardous. 

It was once said that he who only English knows little English 
knows. I am in full accord with that statement. To understand fully 
and to appreciate English, either in the narrow sense of the language 
itself, or in the broader meaning that also includes the literature, we 
must be able to say, “English is superior here,” or “We are indebted 
to Spanish for this.” Undoubtedly an understanding of the grammar 
of another language leads to a better understanding and facility in the 
use of our own. I believe that teachers should be painstaking in pre- 
senting this aspect of the languages to the public. 

Some of our pupils become masters of the language. To them we 
can unfold vast vistas for enjoyment and study through the literature 
of that language. Others will not read a line of a foreign language 
beyond the classroom requirements. But they will read English. No 
great masterpiece is ever fully enjoyed until the history of its thought 
and development is known. The great schools of thought have their 
exponents in all languages. To appreciate our novels we must know 
something of the novels of France and the picaresque novels of Spain. 
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To enjoy Cervantes fully we must be acquainted with chivalry. Here 
are but a few examples, but they show that even the literature of a 
single nation is international in its ramifications. We will be giving 
our students one of the richest cultural backgrounds that can be se- 
cured if we introduce them to such literary treasures. 

There is still a third class that will not be interested in literature at 
all. But they will be interested in something: art, philosophy, music, 
science, or commerce. Have we as teachers fulfilled our task if we 
let these students leave us without an acquaintance with the great 
masters? 

We must know then the people whose language we teach. We must 
know their government, their music, their painting, their literature, 
and their language. We must strive to know and appreciate them as 
they are today, that through our efforts the parts of this rapidly 
shrinking world may be harmonized until we have an international 
amity that will beat its swords into plowshares. And amid all our work 
of conjugation and translation we must seek to instill a deeper mean- 
ing of life that will cause our student not only to appreciate his neigh- 
bor whose language he is studying but also to hold in greater esteem 
that greater heritage which is his in his own language as well as in 
other languages. This is our mission. 

To this end let us adopt as our creed some of the thoughts of Miss 
Mary Coates (here paraphrased and reduced), who wrote that 
splendid article “My Credo” for Hispania in November, 1928. 


We believe in the beauty of the language we teach. 

We believe that a teacher must love the language he teaches and 
have an affectionate interest in the peoples who speak it. 

We believe that the teacher should strive to acquaint himself with 
all phases of culture. 

We believe that a better knowledge of English grammar and litera- 
ture should always be the by-product of foreign language study. 

We believe that this is an age of internationalism, of awakening 
world thinking, and that internationalism, like the virtue of 
charity, should begin at home. 

Srras E. SUMMERS 


Montrose, CoLoraDo 











CONTEMPORARY CONSTITUTIONAL REFORM 
IN SPAIN 


Spain under the Republic exhibits some striking trends which may 
disturb those who still dream of a sunlit land of castles and dreamy 
towns, of dark passion, of twanging guitars, and blood and sand. 
Happily, Spain is all of this still, but it is so obviously everything 
else that the visitor may be astonished only by an obvious modernity. 

The new Constitution’ is a symbol of this far-reaching change 
from the Spain of Romance to the Spain of today. Yet it would be 
absurd to suppose that the Revolution of April 14, 1931, suddenly 
brought forth in a day a new and different nation, for social change 
takes no such precipitous course. If it is to last, the Republic must 
in some wide sense represent a certain continuity in the life of Spain 
as a nation. How far does the Constitution adopted by the Cortes 
Constituyentes on December 9, 1931, fulfill this requirement? Is the 
law of the new régime related to social fact? Does it correspond to 
the way of life as Spaniards are inclined to live it? These are radical 
questions, and they lead far beyond what follows, but it may be worth 
while to make a beginning by looking at several outstanding political 
developments in contemporary Spain in relation to the new Consti- 
tution. 

The Constitution is a most interesting document, and a very mod- 
ern one. Its drafters included scholars who knew other modern con- 
stitutions, and men who were alert to the politics of their own coun- 
try.2 It appears to embody, among other unique clauses, a new 
principle in constitution-making : the “integral state,” a contribution 
to the theory of federalism which deserves more attention than it has 
received abroad. 

I 


Regional diversity is a first key to Spanish politics. It is the major 
stumblingblock for every successive régime. Yet a long line of co- 


1 An English translation will be found in Current History, June, 1932. The 
Spanish text, with an able analysis, is in Nicolas Pérez Serrano’s La Constitu- 
cién Espatiola (Madrid, 1932). 

2 For comparisons of the Spanish with other European constitutions, and a 
discussion of innovations as to international relations, cf. Dr. Karl Braunias, 
“Europaische Verfassungs- und Wahlreformen im Jahre 1931 und im ersten 
Halbjahr 1932,’ and Rudolf Aladar Métall, “Die Regelung der swichenstaat- 
licher und vilkerrechtlichen Bezichungen in der neuen spanischer Verfassung,” 
both in Zeitschrift fiir Politik, January, 1933. 
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ercive measures from Hapsburgs to Bourbons have left the country 
far from the achievement of the ideal of stable unity. Separatism 
broke the Republic of 1873-74—or more properly the republics, for 
the map of Spain was for a time mottled with them; while the ex- 
treme suppression of Catalan “nacionalismo” by Rivera proved inade- 
quate to establish a unitary state under Alfonso XIII. 

A mosaic of “languages’”—castellano, gallego, éuscaro, catalan, 
and valenciano—is but. one evidence of the colorful multiformity of 
the soul of Spain. Radical variations in regional music and dancing, 
art and literature, point to something more than superficial in the 
differences that divide Spaniards. 

“Spain is a castle,” says Sr. Madariaga, and the great mountain 
barriers that make her so tend to preserve to this day a deep-rooted 
provincialism in the national divisions of the Peninsula. 

In view of these facts, the usual narrowly economic interpreta- 
tion of movements for regional autonomy and federalism appear to 
understate the case. Opinions like this are significant : 


El motor mismo del regionalismo romantico en Catalufia mas que en 
Vasconia, no es ni mas ni menos que el regionalismo econémico (a su 
vez inspirado por aquél, pues hay algo de circulo vicioso).... Al catalan, 
antes de hablarle de aranceles, es necesario cantarle Els segadors, danzar 
la sardana y encasquetarle la barretina, amén de otros costumbres y usos 
tipicos de la Regién y topar con un Verdaguer — sus veces las pretende 
hacer Ventura Gassols — que sea mas bien simbolo, emblema, que poeta. 
Imprescindible el culto a la Virgen catalana: la morena de Monserrat.* 


At the moment, the Catalan question is, of course, most often raised 
in terms of fiscal problems.* But it is not easy to brush aside the 
difficulties raised by the establishment in Barcelona of a bilingual 
university, for example; and the question may yet cause a great 
clamor even after fiscal autonomy has been achieved there. 

Regional demands have come from nearly every part of Spain, at 
one time or other. Recently they have flared up in Galicia and Astu- 
rias as well as Navarre, the Basque Provinces, and Andalusia. The 


8 Sabino A. Gendin, Regionalismo: Estudio general y el problema en Astu- 
rias (Oviedo, 1932), p. 24. The author deplores the overemphasis of “romantic 
regionalism” at the expense of practical discussion of matters that really de- 
mand economic decentralization. 


*Cf. José Larraz, La hacienda publica y el Estatuto Catalan (Madrid, 1932). 
The argument here is for a centralized revenue collection as against the doubt- 
ful decentralized system set up by the Catalan Statute. 
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problem of welding a nation from diverse parts is not uniquely Span- 
ish, but the “integral” solution probably is. In the Pact of San Se- 
bastian® on August 17, 1930, Republican revolutionists laid plans for 
a republican state in which regions might submit their constitutions 
to the Cortes in order to establish their autonomy. This led, after 
the Revolution of April following, to the writing of a constitution 
which is supposedly neither federal nor unitary, according to the 
orthodox classification, but integral.* 

To an American, the term “federal” might appear more appro- 
priate, since Spain seems now to have opened the door to a multiplicity 
of governments with a division of authority between central and re- 
gional governments—marks which characterize our federal system. 
But “federalismo” is a freighted word for Spanish publicists. It 
breathes a vibrant separatism, and, what is worse, it implies an ad- 
mission of sovereignty in the regions.’ The drafters of the Consti- 
tution wanted to avoid any assumption that the Spanish State is a 
resultant of separate and distinct forces, and that it might in any 
sense be regarded as a Staatenbund, Thus, according to Sr. Astia’s 
analysis : 


Nuestro punto de arranque, para llegar a este Estado integral, es la 
preexistencia y continuidad del Estado espajiol, que después de haber sido 
durante siglos un férreo e inutil Estado unitarista, va a transformarse 
en moderno Estado integral, pero sin dejar de ser siempre el mismo y 
unico gran Estado espafiol.® 


All this, of course, has somewhat the appearance of self-delusion, 
since everyone knew that an independent Catalan Republic had been 


5 Cf. Nuevo Mundo (Madrid), July 31, 1931, for a first-hand account of 
this Pact. Zamora, Lerroux, Maura, and Ortega y Gasset were among the 
leaders. 


¢ “La reptblica constituye un Estado integral, compatible con la autonomia 
de los municipios y las regiones.”—Art. 1 of the Constitution of December 9, 
1931. A clear account of the integral state is to be found in Luis Jiménez de 
Asta, “The First Year of the Spanish Republic,” Foreign Affairs (New York), 
July, 1932, pp. 670f. Cf. Nicolas Pérez Serrano, La Constitucién Espaiola 
(Madrid, 1932), pp. 42 and 61-63, for a less enthusiastic view of the plan, which 
is regarded as unsatisfactory because it simply avoids the issue of federalism, 
instead of meeting and solving it. 

7 “Art. 13. En ningtin caso se admite la Federacién de regiones auténo- 
mas.”—Constitution of December 9, 1931. 

8L. J. de Asta, Proceso histérico de la Constitucién de la Republica Es- 
pattiola (Madrid, 1932), pp. 57-58. 
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proclaimed by Macia hours before the Spanish Republic was pro- 
claimed from Madrid on April 14. Catalans regarded Catalonia as 
a sovereign state, ready to join Spain in organizing a republic but in 
every sense coequal with her. In this tenor a Catalan insists that: 


We are not Spaniards nor can we be, because to be a Spaniard one 
has to be born in Spain and we are born in Catalonia. We are not nor 
do we want to be Spaniards, although we want them to be our brothers.® 


The Catalan situation was painfully present in the minds of the 
framers of the Constitution. A unitary state Macia would reject un- 
equivocally. Federalism would be an assumption of Catalan inde- 
pendence. So a new course was steered to avoid them both. 

The explanation” of all this takes quite another form, however, 
in the interesting theory of the integral state. It is concluded from a 
historical and comparative study of federal and unitary governments 
that neither, as existent today, is stable. The direction of their change 
is interpreted as toward a state which turns out to be very like our 
States in America with optional home-rule for municipalities. This 
“integral” state is the stabler form, we are told, toward which unitary 
and federal states seem to be merging.’ The advantage of an integral 
state is expected to be its flexibility. Various degrees of autonomy 
for regions within the same state become possible. Thus, Catalonia 
has already become to a considerable degree autonomous,’* with its 
own regional legislature and administration, while Andalusia, for 
example, remains a virtual administrative subdivision of the State 
with no autonomy whatever. 

Has the integral state solved the problem of national unity? Our 
first Articles of Confederation (1777-89) in the United States proved 
fatally weak in that the central authority was wholly dependent for 
revenue upon indifferent state legislatures. Will the Corts at Barce- 
lona forget to pay some day? Or is the rest of Spain such an indis- 
pensable economic hinterland as to forestall so dangerous a move? 


® Ventura y Gassol, quoted in C. J. Brandt, Toward the New Spain (Chi- 
cago, 1933), p. 383. 


10 Asta, op. cit., pp. 54 f. 

11 Obviously some complex juristic questions are involved here, and it is 
regrettable that Sr. Astia’s analysis is not more extensive. The American fed- 
eral systems do not seem to have been studied by the committee. 

12 The Catalan Statute was passed by the Cortes (Madrid) on September 9, 
1932. Elections for the Catalan Corts were held November 20, 1932, and the 
Corts met for the first time (since 1705) on December 8, 1932, at Barcelona. 
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Clearly there are grave difficulties here, but time will tell. There is 
a brighter side. The establishment of a nation means unity, yes; but 
the unity of a growing tree rather than the dead uniformity of a 
granite tomb. Viewed in this light, the Catalan Statute is a step in 
advance. A healthy development of human institutions requires free- 
dom of movement in all its parts. If Catalonia be a part of the Span- 
ish nation, it must be given room to develop its own individuality 
within that nation. The threat of a disastrous pathological condition 
has for the time being, at least, secured such freedom. 

At the same time, there is no more disposition at Madrid today 
to bow any region graciously out of the State than there was in Wash- 
ington in 1861 to sit idly by while states seceded from the Union. 
A Spanish Sumter remains a tragic possibility and one wonders if 
our terrible experience was not the natural history of a state whether 
it be “federal” or “integral” ? 


II 


A second trend of special interest is the decline of clericalism. 
The new Constitution, for the first time in the history of the Spanish 
nation, separates Church and State.** 

Despite the opposition of the deputies from the strongly Catholic 
Basque and Navarrese regions, who threatened civil war, the Cortes 
wrote into the basic law the total abolition within two years of State 
regional, provincial, or municipal grants to the Church.** The same 
article dissolves “religious orders which in addition to the three 
canonical vows require a special vow of obedience to an authority 
other than the State,” a provision now implemented by the govern- 
ment decree of January 24, 1932, dissolving the Society of Jesus, 
nationalizing their property, and devoting it to charitable and educa- 
tional purposes. Other religious orders are subject to possible disso- 
lution in case they constitute “a danger to the State.” They may be 
subject to all tax laws, their property may be reduced to the minimum 
required for self-support and for strictly religious purposes. They 
may be excluded from industry, from commerce, and from teaching ; 
and their property may be nationalized. They may even be obliged 
“to render annual accountings to the State regarding the use of their 
funds in relation to the purposes of the association in question.”** 
Cemeteries come exclusively under civil jurisdiction, and separate 


18 “Art. 3. El Estado espafiol no tiene religién oficial.” 
14 Art. 26, 18 Art. 26. 
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sections in them for religious reasons are prohibited.**° While free- 
dom of worship, “with due respect to the requirements of public 
morals,” is guaranteed, any public religious manifestations must be 
authorized by the government, so that the procesiones and cofradias 
must humble themselves in the Ayuntamientos to gain permission to 
pass through the streets, according to tradition, in Holy Week. The 
Church becomes merely one of many competing groups within the 
sovereign State, and it takes its unprivileged place beside them. We 
are here far removed indeed from the great age of Innocent III, and 
the De Ecclesiastica Potestate with its lofty doctrine of papal lord- 
ship over all the world in matters temporal as well as spiritual.'* 

Yet what is happening in Spain seems to fall within the general 
stream of events. In France separation of Church and State came 
in 1905, in Portugal in 1911, in Chile in 1925. On the Continent, only 
Belgium, Italy, and Poland continue to maintain an established Roman 
Catholic Church. Perhaps the Church is prepared for this. 

The break in Spain has been viewed from Rome with reserve. 
No scathing denunciation has been heard. Mgr. Tedeschini, the Papal 
Nuncio at Madrid, is said to have remarked diplomatically, that “the 
Church is injured, but never hostile.”** In his letters to the Nuncio, 
and to the Prepositor-General of the Society of Jesus, the Pope has 
deplored the government’s course as to Jesuits, but, contrary to wide- 
spread expectation, he has not broken diplomatic relations with Spain. 

It would seem erroneous to interpret these events as a sudden 
wave of anti-Catholicism. Public demonstrations against religious 
orders have occurred in Spain repeatedly during the past hundred 
years.’® Galdos’ Electra was received by Spanish playgoers with en- 
thusiasm. Yet the country remains predominantly Catholic. What 
we have is not so much anti-Catholicism as it is anti-clericalism, a far 
different thing.”° 


16 Art. 27. 

17 Cf. C. H. McIlwain, The Growth of Political Thought in the West (New 
York, 1932), chap. vi. 

18 New York Times, November 1, 1931. 

19 Brandt, op. cit., pp. 31, 108, 387. 

20 The distinction is important, but it must be admitted that the one may 
eventually lead to the other. “, .. . in France, where the religion remained in 
name Catholic and therefore medieval, since it was opposed to other equal re- 
ligions, it was no longer in fact universal. A Catholicism which is controversial 
is only another form of Protestantism.”—C. D. Burns, Political Ideals (Lon- 
don, 1919), p. 134, 
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Even the pious “Catholic Kings” found the patronato real™ a 
useful barrier against excessive papal intrusion of royal authority. 
The pase regio—the royal right to examine and to prohibit the pub- 
lication and execution of papal bulls and pontifical letters within the 
Spanish domains—was decreed by Charles I. Philip II forbade re- 
ligious processions unless authorized by civil authorities. Under 
Charles III, a Bourbon and a Catholic, some three thousand Jesuits 
were expelied from Spain in 1767. Meanwhile the Inquisition was 
being vigorously carried on. The theme here is an old one: the con- 
flict between secular and ecclesiastical authorities. It is deeply rooted 
in the irreconcilability of medieval fact—the actual dualism of Church 
and Empire, and medieval fiction—the ideal of unity. Its modern 
form is the struggle between the State, whose sovereign can know 
no equal within the State, and certainly no superior without, and the 
Church, whose lofty aim renders it incapable of willing subordination 
to a worldly secular power.”* 

Modern states, in the main, have become plainly and frankly secu- 
lar. The swing has been away from matters of principle in politics 
to matters of policy, and especially to matters of economic policy ; 
or, as a certain medievalist has put it, we have abandoned the medie- 
val ideal of character for the modern desire for comfort. The gov- 
ernment at Madrid no longer perceives any paramount duty to wield 
the temporal sword for the Vicar of God on earth; its prime preoccu- 
pation today is with knotty social and economic problems, and its 
practical aim, in the separation of Church and State, evidently is to 
free itself of traditional bars to their solution.** 


III 


This concern with reform, particularly proletarian reform, is a 
third evidence of the modernism of Spain. As in all other parts of 


21 Cf. R. Altamira y Crevea, Historia de Espaiia y de la civilizacién es- 
pafiola (Barcelona, 1906), III, 340-420, for a full historical account of the re- 
ligious question. 

22 J. N. Figgis’ Churches in the Modern State (1913) is an excellent state- 
ment of the latter view by an English Churchman. The classic example of the 
theory of the sovereign state is in John Austin’s Lectures on J:xisprudence 
(1832). 

28 The extensive plan for a public educational system free from clerical 
control is evidence of this. Cf. the interesting interview by K. Bercovici of Sr. 
Fernando de los Rios, Minister of Public Instruction, in the Pictorial Review, 
January, 1933. 
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the world, so here, the lowest classes in the social and economic scale 
have stood up together to make their considerable demands. The 
present government at Madrid** contains able men who give some 
promise of meeting them with a far-reaching reorganization of the 
national economy. 

“The Spectre of communism” that was “haunting Europe” in 1848, 
according to Marx and Engels (in their Manifesto of the Communist 
Party), very soon appeared in Spain. Industrialism in Barcelona had 
paved the way for it. The Internationale was organized there and in 
Madrid during the ’sixties by Fanelli, an Italian field worker for 
Bakunin, and membership rose to the tens of thousands. Agitators 
clamored for complete abolition of classes and of private property, 
and for collective ownership and economic federation. Cotton-weav- 
ers formed a union in Barcelona in 1840, and workers’ organizations 
have multiplied steadily since. Strikes have increased in frequency 
and effectiveness. The general strike has been used repeatedly by 
Spanish workmen from 1854 on down to the notable huelgas gen- 
erales of 1909, 1916, and 1917. It is a dangerous weapon in the serv- 
ice of proletarian reform. It remains today a threat against any 
government indisposed to heed workers’ demands. 

The present régime is far from Communist, but it has seen the 
signs of the times. Indeed, one might suppose from a cursory reading 
of the Constitution that Spain is well on the way to becoming a So- 
cialist state. It is proclaimed to be “a democratic republic of workers 
of all classes.”*® The State has the “right of expropriation” and of 
“socialization of natural resources and economic enterprises (rique- 
zas naturales y empresas econdmicas).”** Socialists occupy the lead- 


24 The party division in the Cortes Constituyentes proceeding from left to 
right is as follows: 


1. Socialist, 114 7. Progressive-Republican, 8 
2. Radical, 89 8. Agrarian, 24 

3. Radical-Socialist, 55 9. Galician Federation, 19 
4. Catalonian Left, 42 10. Basque-Navarre, 15 

5. Republican Movement, 30 11. Unclassified, 61 

6. Federal, 9 Total deputies, 466 


The first seven groups support the government in the main; the next three 
are definitely conservative, Catholic, and in part monarchist in sympathy. It is 
notable that there is no Communist group in the chamber, as there is in France 
and Germany. Cf. The Political Handbook of the World (1933). 

25 Art. 1. 


26 Art. 15, Secs. 11 and 12. 
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ing position among parties in the Cortes. The ministry issued many 
emergency rulings during the summer of 1931, for social and agra- 
rian reform. Collective leases were inaugurated, compulsory maternal 
insurance was established, loans were made to small landowners for 
harvest, and allotments of farm laborers were abolished. Many proj- 
ects for social legislation are before the Cortes, including plans for 
labor contracts, professional associations, co-operatives, and mixed 
juries in labor cases. The outstanding index of the direction in which 
the government is moving is the recently enacted Agrarian Statute.?" 

Clearly there is behind this Statute no intention to socialize the 
whole nation’s agriculture. It is not a doctrinaire project, evidently, 
for it leaves well-managed lands in the owners’ hands without refer- 
ence to profits. A thoroughgoing socialism would strike at private 
profit. On the other hand, the Statute directs the specially created 
Instituto de Reforma Agraria to scrutinize the present management 
of all lands, either uncultivated or beyond a stated minimum area, 
and, on the basis of this inventory, to expropriate and indemnify the 
owners, turning over the lands so taken to communities of agricul- 
tural workers. These communities become charged with the proper 
development of the land under the supervision of the Instituto. They 
are self-governing. In all this one finds little “communism,” but much 
ambition to increase agricultural production on huge estates long 
mismanaged, or unproductive from lying idle.” 

No more radical social project than this has yet materialized, and 
it is evident that this stops far short of state socialism. How long a 
government which pursues this middle course between the Right in 
the Cortes and the Left outside can continue is problematical. Cer- 
tainly the conservative, Catholic, and monarchist elements will oppose 
the extension of even such moderate reform as the agrarian law; 
while in the distance Madrid can perceive only too distinctly the Red 
dawn to the eastward.*® And the active anarchist ferment of Barce- 


27 A detailed account of this law may be found in Claude Popelin’s “Le 
réforme agraire en Espagne” in Revue Politique et Parlementaire, February 10, 
1933, pp. 330-37. 

28 Pascual Carrién’s Los latifundios en Espatia (Madrid, 1932) is the most 
extensive statistical study of the problem. Cf. also Luis Marichalar, La re- 
forma agraria en Espaiia (Madrid, 1931). 

29 Cf. Living Age, February, 1933, for instructions issued last October to 
the Communist party in Spain by the Executive Committee of the Communist 
Internationale, 
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lona is not unrelated to the sporadic revolts of Andalusian field 
laborers. 

How long can the Republicans under Azafia preserve their pre- 
carious balance in a parliamentary régime under such conditions? 


IV 


These are but a few of the major problems which confront the 
Spain of today, and in essence they are the same internal problems 
that others face, on the Continent and beyond. But they are enough 
to show that Spain is not properly to be stereotyped the “land of the 
castanet.” Admirers of Spain and Spaniards, who hope that a stable 
Constitutional arrangement has been at last attained, must know that 
only one who understands the unique character of this great people 
can say whether it has or not. There are Spaniards themselves who 
wonder. Miguel de Unamuno wrote in the first year of the Republic 
that “no one believes this Constitution can endure without radical 
modifications. .... in the end, when inevitable drastic revision has 
been achieved, it may be expected to accord well with Spanish tra- 
dition.””*° 

It is comparatively easy and also somewhat irrelevant to stand 
by and pick formal flaws in the document, for it is elementary that 
a “government of laws and not of men” is a practical impossibility. 
Government is before all else a very human institution. States are 
built, in the last analysis, by man for man. Human nature is the 
starting-point in politics; and for this reason it is probably true that 
a people gets the kind of a government that it deserves. So in Spain 
we have yet to see whether the Constitution of the Second Republic 
is but the passing, though brilliant, aspiration of a special school of 
political thought, or really an expression of the genius of the Spanish 
people. 


James J. Ropsins 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


30 From a special article to the New York Times, December 13, 1931. 

















TWO PRACTICAL PROBLEMS OF THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE TEACHER* 


The two problems which I have chosen for my topic today were 
suggested to me by a friend of mine who has been teaching German 
for some years in one of the New York City high schools. 

“I wish you would tell me,” she said, “what I should do when 
someone says that modern languages do not function. How shall I 
answer him? Whenever I hear the words they make me so angry 
that I have never been able to work out a technique to cope with the 
situation. 

“T wish you would tell me, too, what actual changes in the way 
I conduct my classes the new talk about the reading objective implies. 
What should a teacher do with the forty minutes of class time at 
her disposal in order to reach this objective?” 

It has seemed to me that these two questions of my friend’s really 
involve the two fundamental problems of why and how to teach 
modern foreign languages, and I have decided, therefore, to try to 
give you some answers to them which, though by no means final, 
may be honest and, I hope, practical. 

In the first place, then—what should my friend do when someone 
tells her that modern languages do not function? 

I believe that the first thing she should do is to ask that person 
what he means. If he is in earnest in his criticism and is not just 
echoing the pronunciamiento of some educational “expert” motivated 
by ignorance or a desire for publicity, he will, of course, tell her that 
they fulfill no genuine purpose in the lives of our boys and girls. His 
indictment will probably fall into two parts. First he will remind 
her that the great majority of her pupils will never have occasion to 
speak, write, or read a word of the language after they leave school. 
And then he will add that the small minority who will have occasion 
to use the language will have acquired so little in the two or three 
years of their course that it will be of no value to them. 

I think that the best thing for my friend to do at this point is 
again to put her critic on the defensive. Let her ask him why he is 
of this opinion ; what makes him believe this. 

He may have his answer ready. The first charge has been proved 


* Address given before the Modern Language Section of the New York 
State Teachers Association at Buffalo, New York, November 4, 1932. 
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for him by statistics gathered from the answers to questionnaires. 
He can quote to you their findings from the very pages of Professor 
Fife’s Summary of the Reports of the American and Canadian Com- 
mittees on Modern Languages. 

To the second charge he has plenty of witnesses—friends of his 
who have taken a flying trip through Europe and found themselves 
unable to understand the taxi-driver or to order a meal in a restau- 
rant. It is a story familiar to all of us. Heywood Broun has probably 
given it its classic expression. “I took a course in Elementary 
French,” he says, “because I was going to Paris; but when I got to 
Paris I discovered that they did not speak Elementary French.” 

Now what should my friend reply to the first charge? 

I think she must begin by admitting that it is true, on the whole. 
But she should remind her critic at once that it is likewise true for 
practically every other subject in the curriculum. It is true, in fact, 
for all non-professional education beyond the grades of the grammar 
school. 

Why is it, then, that you seldom hear people say: “The time I 
spent studying chemistry was all wasted—I haven’t opened a chem- 
istry book since I quit school”? If you think it is because they still 
remember and make use of their chemistry, ask them to write you a 
formula—or an equation! 

Why is it that you do not hear them complain that the social 
sciences “do not function”? If you believe that they remember and 
make use of their history, ask any alumnus of more than a year’s 
standing what two men met at Canossa and what the issues were 
that brought them there. 

For a long time this problem troubled me. But I think that at 
last I have found a partial answer to it. I think that one reason why 
our friends are more apt to regret the time spent in school on lan- 
guages, which they have forgotten, than that spent on natural sci- 
ences or history or mathematics, which they have likewise forgotten, 
is that there are still, in spite of the questionnaires, more occasions 
in their lives when they wish they had not forgotten their languages 
than there are occasions when they wish they had not forgotten their 
chemistry, or their geometry, or their ancient history. And so when 
the languages are mentioned they feel a certain amount of resent- 
ment toward themselves and toward the school system. 

It is worth while to remember, in this connection, that those 
people who complain of the time wasted on the languages are almost 
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always those whose language career measured at most two or three 
years. For some reason an investment of four years in a language 
seems never to leave one with the impression that those years were 
thrown away. 

It is important not to forget, too, that a part of the present criti- 
cism of modern languages is simply a passing American educational 
fashion. In this country we are incurable faddists in education, per- 
haps because we are still young enough as a nation to keep looking 
for some short cut to wisdom and happiness. The discontent with the 
results of modern language teaching is a peculiarly American prod- 
uct. In Europe they do not feel that way about it. 

Oh, yes, I know you are all protesting that in Europe the situation 
is quite different ; that there they have a chance to use the languages 
so much more than we have! This is only half true. A larger pro- 
portion of European students than of American students does, per- 
haps, have occasion to use foreign languages practically. But life to 
the average European is not the polyglot experience that it might 
seem to a tourist who rushes through six or eight countries in a 
summer. There are thousands of people living in provincial cities 
and towns of France, Germany, Spain, and Italy who are not in the 
hotel business and who never expect to go abroad. They have no 
other motives for language study than our own students have. They 
have not, in fact, the powerful motive that exists in certain sections 
of America of learning to understand a large foreign element within 
one’s own community. Yet they think it worth while to spend six 
school years studying one foreign language and nine school years 
studying another. 

But perhaps my friend will not be able to say all this to her critic. 
Perhaps it will be enough for her to tell him that she admits his 
criticism to be true for every cultural subject in the curriculum, but 
that she believes in the cultural subjects, nevertheless. She knows 
that the hours spent in the laboratory and the library are not wasted 
if out of those hours the student has learned to use his mind, if from 
them he has gained an attitude toward the physical world around 
him and toward the world of the past which will remain with him 
after he has completely forgotten every definite fact on which it was 
based. She knows that the hours spent in the language classroom are 
not wasted if from them he has become aware of the thoughts and 
ways of another people. She may then add that she considers the 
international attitude of mind created by the study of modern lan- 
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guages as important and as vital as the scientific attitude of mind or 
the historical attitude of mind. She may tell him that culture is noth- 
ing more than the sum of such attitudes of mind acquired in the 
course of one’s education; that culture, in the words of one of my 
own teachers, is only “what you have left of your education after 
you have forgotten everything you ever learned.” 

Now I want to interrupt myself here to say that we all know that 
no teacher of chemistry or of history or of the languages would want 
to see put down in a syllabus that the aim of her course is to develop 
the scientific mind—or the historical mind—or the international mind 
in her students. It would frighten her to death. But somewhere, 
somehow in her course, if she is a good teacher, the students’ imagi- 
nation should be stirred and they should catch glimpses of the fur- 
ther, ultimate goal of the subject. Of course, not all students are 
capable of this. Some of them have no imagination. But those who 
are capable of being educated have some. And these are the only 
ones she is really teaching. Any course—and certainly any language 
course—which never stirs any student’s imagination is a failure. 

It is for this reason that I believe we should not be satisfied to 
look upon our subject simply as a tool, or try to divorce language 
from the literature, philology, and civilization of the country which 
produced it—a point of view recently advocated by Mr. Frank Da- 
vies in the Modern Language Journal... We have been shown by the 
experience of the teachers of Greek and Latin that the acceptance 
of such a point of view leads to stagnation and decay. In the old 
days the teacher of a classical language taught the language and 
nothing more. It had no connection with life. It was as dead as the 
Greeks and Romans. And soon the courses in which it was taught 
were dying, too. When at last the teachers of the classics woke up to 
the situation they about-faced. Nowadays a course in Latin is a 
course in the interpretation of Roman culture, as well as a course in 
the deciphering of puzzling sentences. 

Now let us return to my friend. 

What shall she say to her critic’s second charge—that those stu- 
dents of ours who in after life do have occasion and desire to make 
use of the language have learned so little from us that it is of no use 
to them? 


1 Frank J. J. Davies, “A Student Talks to the Teachers on Methods of 
Teaching Elementary Classes in Foreign Languages in Colleges,” Modern Lan- 
guage Journal, XVII (No. 1, October, 1932), 18-27. 
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Now this charge has a very simple and definite answer. It is 
simply this—that we never promised to prepare anyone to go to 
Paris and speak like a native in a single course in elementary French. 
In such a course the student spends the equivalent of twelve days 
of twenty-four hours each in the classroom. We can promise, I 
believe, that he will have in Paris a head start of at least twelve days 
over a companion who wants to learn French and has never had such 
a course. Our student will not be blind, as well as deaf and dumb. 
He will be able to read street signs and the newspaper headlines. If 
he is inclined to think that this is nothing, let him reach France by 
way of Russia or Czechoslovakia, instead of directly from America. 
You will then find him congratulating himself on how well he under- 
stands the French language. 

The best that we have ever claimed to give our students in a 
two-year course is, as we all know, an ability to read. Even before 
the investigations of the American and Canadian Committees, every 
experienced teacher would have agreed to this, I think. Then why 
do our students and alumni continue to expect so much? 

This is one of the mysteries of human nature. Somehow, just as 
every naive person believes that he has it in him to write a novel— 
if only he could find the time !—so every naive person believes that 
he could learn to speak another language in no time at all—if only 
he could find the right teacher! After all, you see, it looks so easy! 

And then, just as the illusory belief in one’s ability to write the 
great American novel has been fostered and exploited by certain 
correspondence schools which promise to turn out successful authors 
after a few months’ lessons, so the hallucination that one can quickly 
learn to understand and use a foreign language has been fostered and 
exploited by correspondence schools employing what my friend, 
Professor Doyle of George Washington University, has called 
“speak-easy methods.” You have all seen the glamorous pictures 
used in their advertisements showing a young man conversing flu- 
ently with a Parisian waiter to the amazement of his friends, who 
with incredible rudeness had led him to the restaurant to witness his 
embarrassment. I believe that it is in part these pictures that have 
caused our friends such keen disappointment over the results ob- 
tained in the high-school course. It is these “Speak-Easy Schools,” 
not we, who are responsible for this over-advertising, and my friend 
should remind her critic of this fact. 

All we have promised to give our student in two or three years 
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is a ticket of general admission to a new world of aesthetic and 
intellectual experience. But is this not enough? Of course, it is for 
him to decide whether he will use-it or not. If he wants a reserved 
seat or a box he must spend more time and effort for it. But even 
with the general admission ticket, if he is not too short of mental 
stature, he can catch glimpses of the great drama of international 
thought. This is surely far better than hearing or reading what 
someone else has to say about the spectacle. It is immediate, first- 
hand experience—not something impersonal and remote. For this 
reason, the knowledge of another people which one gains through 
the study of their language has an immense advantage over the 
knowledge acquired from reading books about that people in one’s 
own mother tongue. It is one thing to have read, let us say, that 
“Goethe was one of the world’s greatest lyric poets,” and quite an- 
other thing to have learned “Uber allen Gipfeln” by heart. It is one 
thing to have read that “the French never forgot the humiliation of 
1871,” and quite another thing to have shed tears over “La derniére 
classe.” It is one thing to have read that “religion has always played 
an important part in the life of the Spanish people,” and quite an- 
other thing to have learned to say “;Vaya Vd. con Dios!’ “j; Ave 
Maria Purisima!” or to have committed to memory 


No me mueve, mi Dios, para quererte 
El cielo que me tienes prometido ... 


This immediate, personal kind of knowledge produces in its 
possessor a certain emotional attitude toward the country whose lan- 
guage he understands, a certain sympathy for its type of civilization, 
which is very real, though a little hard to analyze. One of its ingre- 
dients may be some justifiable pride—the same kind of pride that a 
child feels when he is allowed at last to read grown-up books or 
can listen understandingly to grown-up conversation, and a whole 
new world of interests is opened up to him. But another of its ingre- 
dients is less selfish. It is still true that “to understand is to forgive,” 
and the understanding of another people’s language removes suspi- 
cion and distrust. It produces a disposition to forgive their faults 
and magnify their virtues which is a very important factor in inter- 
national understanding. 

But I promised at the beginning of my paper to try to be practi- 
cal—and my friend could not use this argument to her critic, for he 
has obviously not had this experience and will not believe in it. 
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The best thing for her to do, then, is to learn by heart the two 
concluding paragraphs of an address given by Professor Pargment 
of the University of Michigan, which has recently been printed and 
distributed widely by D. C. Heath and Company, on “Why Study 
Modern Foreign Languages.” These paragraphs sum up briefly and 
excellently the whole case of the modern language teacher. They 
should be enough to convert any educational “expert.” Let me read 
them to you. Even if you have read them already you can afford to 

listen again: 


' Modern languages are indispensable for direct intercourse with peoples 
of other nations; they are a source of aesthetic pleasure and elevated pride 
for those who can make use of them; they subserve the purpose of indus- 
try and commerce; they are required for scientific information and re- 
search; they are an instrument of mental discipline and culture; they 
provide a means for the wholesome use of leisure; they are needed to 
gather and disseminate that more intimate knowledge of foreign countries 
which is necessary for the wise conduct of affairs by a democratic people; 


they serve the purposes of peace by promoting international understanding 
and good will. 

To eliminate this important discipline from the schools of this great 
country in order to make room for some bread-and-butter subjects means 
degrading education and undermining civilization. , 


And now let us turn to my friend’s second problem. 

What changes shall she make in her teaching because of the 
new creed of the “reading objective”? 

Now, there has been and there still is, as you all know, a great 
deal of controversy about the various tenets of this creed. Like all 
other articles of faith, it is capable of a number of interpretations. 
This is especially true of the form in which it appears in the New 
York City syllabus. “The chief aim,” we read there, “shall be to 
develop to the point of enjoyment the ability to read the foreign 
language.” Anything more subjective and less definite than the 
“point of enjoyment” it would be hard to find. I have had classes 
who could read “Los tres osos’ after three weeks of Spanish with a 
great deal of enjoyment, but I do not think that the aim of the course 
had then been fulfilled. It is not my purpose, however, to quibble 
about questions of this sort. I believe that the acceptance of the 
reading objective means for most modern language teachers simply a 
step toward realism in the statement of their aims, a desire to face 
the facts about the difficulty of their subject, and a resolve to stop 
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making extravagant claims for the amount accomplished in a two- 
or three-year course. This fact-facing has been forced upon us all 
by the findings of the American and Canadian Committees, but, as 
I have said, most experienced teachers were already aware of it. 
The “reading objective” should not and, for most of us, does not 
mean that the teacher no longer tries to teach her pupils to pronounce 
correctly, to understand aurally the spoken language, and to take the 
first steps in oral and written composition. These activities are essen- 
tial if only as aids to reading because of the practice they give in 
vocabulary-building and in acquiring a “feeling for the language.” 
The ear and the tongue must help one read, as well as the eye. 

So we come back again to my friend’s question—what changes 
in classroom technique does the reading objective imply? 

The most important contribution to the technique of teaching 
which has been made by the prophets of the new creed is, in my 
opinion, their emphasis upon the necessity for carefully graded read- 
ing texts and their insistence upon the advantages of reading many 
easy books rather than a few hard ones. This is sound doctrine and 
can bear a good deal of repetition. 

But my friend has no choice as to what texts she shall read. The 
books are prescribed for her by the head of her department. So how 
shall she change her classroom methods? 

“First tell me,” I said to her, “what you are doing now.” 

“Well,” she said, “during the first three terms we have reading 
assignments two days a week. Once a week I have what we call our 
“Cultural Hour,” when some of the students report in English any- 
thing of interest that has been happening in Germany, others recite 
German poems or sentences that they have learned by heart, others 
tell about a German ciné that they have seen, and we have a good 
time and enjoy ourselves. The other two days I spend on old-fash- 
ioned grammar—declensions, principal parts, conjugations, lists of 
prepositions, and translation of English sentences. Of course, I 
hope that nobody comes to visit me on those days. I suppose it is 
a terrible thing to do.” 

“Why do you do it then?” I asked her. 

“Because,” she answered, “I don’t seem to be able to make them 
understand how sentences are put together in any other way. Most 
of them have never had any training to speak of in English grammar. 
How can they know what they are reading if they can’t tell singulars 
from plurals, subjects from objects, presents from pasts? I find that 
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when they are not sure about these things they read just words and 
guess wildly. In the end they have only a vague, slovenly notion of 
what it is all about. I want them to have some standards to help 
them put their own thoughts into correct form, too. They can’t trust 
their ear alone if their only aural experience is in the classroom where 
they hear as many incorrect forms from their classmates as they hear 
correct forms from me.” 

“So you bootleg in some formal grammar,” I said, “and it hurts 
your conscience.” 

“That’s it exactly.” 

“It may relieve you somewhat to know,” I said, “that the advo- 
cates of the reading objective are, grammatically speaking, in favor 
of light wines and beers. In other words, they are willing to grant 
each student a minimum allowance of verbs and pronouns, but no 
strong stuff like datives of reference or hortatory subjunctives. Do 
you give them any of that?” 

“No, no,” she said ; “only in the third year when we read Schiller, 
I sometimes, of course, have to explain them.” 

“In that case,” I said, “if I had your record of successful teach- 
ing behind me and your enthusiastic classes before me, I should keep 
on doing exactly as I have been doing—and I should not worry if 
visitors dropped in on grammar days, either. 

“You would be surprised to know how widespread this bootleg- 
ging is. I have a conscientious colleague who has told me, sub rosa, 
that he actually uses vocabulary tests—disconnected English words 
to be translated into Spanish! I know several successful instructors 
who begin their courses with a lesson on the names of the parts of 
speech and the meaning of other grammatical terms that they them- 
selves probably learned in the fifth or sixth grade. I know others 
who begin to translate from English into the foreign language as 
early as the third or fourth week of the course. But if you ask them 
about their methods they won’t tell you that. They will tell you only 
that part of their technique which conforms to the standards in vogue. 

“In the old days, when the direct method was the only means of 
salvation, these teachers used their common sense and bootlegged a 
little translation into the classroom. Nowadays, of course, a little 
translation is respectable again, but they are still ashamed to own up 
to some other devices which they habitually make use of. 

“Now why should they be ashamed of these things? These men 
and women are acknowledgedly successful teachers. They are not 
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motivated by laziness. Surely nobody teaches grammar to students 
because it is the easiest way to spend a class hour. The college in- 
structors are not even under pressure to get their students through 
a ‘regents’ examination.’ They simply want to give them the most 
they can as quickiy as they can, so they try all methods of approach 
and all possible variations of those methods. 

“It is very much to their credit that this is so. But it is not to 
their credit that they disown the means they use to reach their goal. 
It is not to the credit of any of us if we let ourselves be frightened 
by the current shibboleths of any school of educational thought into 
denying our pedagogical faiths. We might better confess that we 
believe what we really believe. We might better come out strongly 
for personal liberty in modern language teaching. Our silence fright- 
ens and confuses the novice in our midst. It makes even the experi- 
enced teacher self-distrustful. Let us learn to be as honest and real- 
istic about our methods as we have at last come to be about our 
objectives. 

“For what we all finally know is that no two of us can teach in 
exactly the same way, and that the best way to improve our teaching 
is to improve ourselves—to fill ourselves full of our subject and to 
try out every possible means and device to help our students up the 
first few hardest steps of the road.” 

In conclusion, let me sum up what I have tried to say, in the 
form of a few exhortations: 

First: let us be confidently aware that our subject has as good a 
right as any other to a place on the curriculum. 

Second: let us accept and acknowledge the reading objective as 
the aim of the two-year course, meaning thereby that we make no fan- 
tastic claims for the amount we can accomplish in that length of time. 

Third: let us use, as the best teachers have always used, an eclec- 
tic method, suited to our own personality and modified by our own 
experience—and let us not be ashamed to own it. 

Finally: let us try to keep growing in wisdom as we grow in 
years. Let us keep healthy and happy, interested in the broadest 
aspects of our subject, quick to respond to the needs and the hopes 
of our students, realizing that in the last analysis it is still true that 
the personality of the teacher is more important than method or 
textbook. 

E, HERMAN HESPELT 


New York UNIVERSITY 














HACIA LA AMISTAD ENTRE LAS AMERICAS 
(PRIZE ESSAY)* 


Para desarrollar un tema de tanta importancia en esta hora tragica 
en que todos los pueblos del mundo se levantan como un solo hombre 
contra sus gobiernos, y en la que los pueblos débiles comienzan a 
sentir odio y rencor por los pueblos fuertes en cuanto de imperialistas 
tienen éstos, es necesario ponerse en un plano de verdadera serenidad, 
de justicia, de amor continental y de pan-americanismo puro. Bases 
firmes para la amistad de las Américas solamente se hallaran en la 
misma amistad, el amor engendra amor. Veamos primero lo que 
representa la amistad, en seguida como se forma entre los hombres, y 
luego la manera como podria hacerse extensiva a los pueblos. 

Amistad en castellano significa: Afecto benévolo, puro y desinte- 
resado, ordinariamente reciproco, que nace y se fortalece con el trato. 
La amistad, por consiguiente, no se manifiesta cual el producto de un 
negocio sino como la consecuencia de un sentimiento. No puede 
formarse por un pacto o convenio porque son dos cosas diferentes la 
obligacion y el carifio. La una impele al cumplimiento de un deber, a 
veces en contra de nuestra voluntad, en ocasiones aun a precio de 
sacrificios. E] otro entrafia amor, y el amor no tiene limites para hacer 


*On Pan American Day, 1932, the San Francisco chapter of the Pan 
American Society announced the offer of prizes for essays to be written by 
university students in Latin America. Circulars were sent by mail to all Latin- 
American universities, reading as follows: 


“Tue Pan AMERICAN SOCIETY 
“(San Francisco Chapter) 


ofrece dos premios: 1° de $40 (délares) y 2° de $20, por un ensayo sobre el tema: 
Hacia LA AMISTAD ENTRE LAS Américas. Condiciones: (a) Sera alumno de 
alguna universidad hispano-americana el que toma parte en el concurso. (b) El 
plazo de admisién termina en enero 1 de 1933. (c) Los originales deben estar 
escritos solamente sobre un lado del papel. (d) No se devuelven los originales. 
(e) La Sociedad reserva el derecho de publicar cualquier ensayo, premiado o no 
premiado. (f) Juzgara los ensayos un jurado integrado por hispano-americanos 
y profesores norteamericanos, cuyo fallo sera publicado el Dia Pan Americano, 
14 de abril de 1933.” 

The committee which read the essays awarded the first prize to Sr. Vicente 
Arriola, of Guatemala, a student at the Universidad Central de Honduras, and 
the second prize to Roberto Pecach, who is matriculated at the Facultad de 
Derecho y Ciencias Sociales of the University of Buenos Aires. 
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la felicidad del objeto querido. Los hombres se hacen amigos mediante 
tres bases individual o conjuntamente indispensables : El conocimiento, 
el trato, la ayuda; y para que la amistad perdure interviene también 
en ciertas circunstancias la justificacién de los actos propios. 

El conocimiento en su acepcién mas lata equivale a la distincién de 
una persona o cosa de las demas de su misma especie. Una vez se ha 
distinguido una persona o cosa, queda el trabajo de observarla con 
detencién para entenderla en todas sus manifestaciones, esto viene a 
ser el trato. Refiriéndose a los hombres no basta conocerse y tratarse, 
se necesita que se ayuden mutuamente para que nazca el carifio entre 
ellos. Y cuando se es mas fuerte, y por tal motivo, o por cualquier 
otro, se hayan cometido o deban cometer actos hostiles contra el amigo 
débil u otros analogos a él, para no perder su amistad o el carifio hay 
que dar la raz6n que se tuvo para cometer tales actos, a esto llamo la 
justificacion de los actos propios. 

En sintesis hemos esbozado el procedimiento que sigue para su 
desarrollo la amistad. Ahora vamos a delinearla de un modo mas 
amplio entre dos hombres para deducir de sus consecuencias las bases 
de una amistad duradera. Luego, proseguiremos el mismo procedi- 
miento para hacerla extensiva a los pueblos. Entre la multitud de 
personas que forman las capitales, provincias, municipios y atin las 
asociaciones, hay muchas cuyas caras nos parecen familiares; sin 
embargo, no las conocemos ni ellas nos conocen. 

En algunos casos nosotros distinguimos a las gentes que pasan por 
causa de su celebridad, condiciones econdmicas, posicién social o fun- 
ciones que desempefian en el Estado. Todos los dias vemos por la 
majfiana al sefior X., gerente del “Banco F.,” al Médico Z. que va para 
su clinica, al Abogado Y. que tiene su bufete en frente de nuestra 
morada, al senador D. que va a la casa del gobierno, a la florista B., 
nuestra vecina, o a la modistilla C. que trabaja en el almacén en donde 
con frecuencia hacemos nuestras compras. Asi como uno se fija en 
determinadas personas sin que éstas se den cuenta de ello, del mismo 
modo pueden otras gentes observarnos sin que nosotros nos enteremos 
de su observacién. En ambos casos el conocimiento en el orden de la 
amistad es imperfecto porque hay atencién solamente de una parte. 
No obstante esa imperfeccién, el observar a los demas resulta en 
muchos casos un camino seguro para llegar al carifio, puesto que si la 
conducta de la persona o personas observadas se muestra de modo 
ejemplar, ese solo hecho despertara amor hacia ella o ellas en nuestros 
espiritus. Para que el conocimiento se perfeccione hacese indispen- 
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sable la reciprocidad de atencién u observacién entre dos o mas 
personas. 

Sdlo viendo, juzgando, analizando a los demas se llega a saber sus 
virtudes, y si esto se verifica mutuamente el conocimiento real existe. 
Uno de los medios para romper la indiferencia lo representa el trato, 
relacionandose con los otros por razones comerciales o de cualquiera 
indole se termina por cobrarles afecto. El trato tiene una enorme 
eficacia para engendrar la amistad, si la persona con quien hemos 
convenido algo cumple exactamente aquello que ha sido objeto del 
convenio, 0 no nos exige mas de lo que hemos convenido, o en el mo- 
mento de convenir se conduce con toda rectitud, no abusando de nuestra 
ignorancia, bondad o necesidad, despierta en nosotros un afecto tan 
grande que dificilmente podria destruirse. Al dependiente de almacén 
que nos despacha siempre, al farmacéutico que nos vende una droga, 
al cantinero que nos sirve el refresco, al hostelero que nos da habita- 
cién, a la fondista que nos pone de comer, a nuestro jefe o nuestro 
subalterno, al oficinista cuyos servicios requerimos, al empleado 
publico a quien acudimos por urgencia de las funciones que desempefia 
y aun a nuestros sirvientes los consideramos como amigos cuando 
todos estos servicios se nos proporcionan con prontitud, diligencia o 
carifio. Una sonrisa al pasar, una atencién expontanea, un acto de 
buenas costumbres pueden ser a veces el principio de la amistad. En 
los viajes largos, sin previo conocimiento, se crean amigos solamente 
por el contacto. En los trenes y en los vapores sucede esto con mucha 
frecuencia, y los paisanos cuando navegan bastante tiempo juntos 
acaban por considerarse no sdlo como amigos sino como hermanos. 
El trato posee un gran poder para engendrar carifio o afecto. 

La ayuda es también otro elemento importante de amistad, lo que 
no consiguen el conocimiento y el trato por si solos, logralo ésta sin 
otro intermediario que el reconocimiento de sus efectos. Dos de los 
sentimientos mas arraigados en el género humano son la gratitud y la 
venganza, motivo por el que cuando se ayuda a una persona de bue- 
nas costumbres, desinteresadamente o sin esperanza de recompensa 
préxima, se adquiere un amigo. 

Muchas veces se ha dicho que: “En el mundo no hay ningun 
hombre que pueda ni que quiera ayudar a otro hombre”; y en verdad 
que no se trata sdlo de un concepto, sino de la experiencia de una 
realidad. Los hombres espiritualmente fuertes jamas han solicitado 
ni recibido la ayuda de ninguno, se forman por si mismos, golpeandose 
con la miseria o la ignorancia. Esa verdad la saben todos los que 
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luchan por abrirse paso en la vida, que vienen a ser los mas, puesto 
que los que hallan la sopa servida facilmente se contarian en los 
diversos paises. Asi, las personas rectas a quienes se presta una ayuda 
efectiva y desinteresada, se tornan en afectosisimas amigas que estan 
prontas a sacrificarse por uno en caso necesario. La psicologia de la 
amistad se manifiesta de un modo sencillo, es carifio que engendra 
carifio. 

Un saludo exige su respuesta, una mirada atenta inquieta al 
espiritu a investigar su causa. Una sonrisa pide una sonrisa. La ter- 
nura inclina atin a las fieras, la historia cuenta el caso del leon escapado 
del circo romano que convivia amigablemente en su cueva con el 
esclavo fugitivo que le extrajo la astilla que se clav6 en la pata. El 
lobo amaba reciprocamente a Francisco de Asis. Elias dijo: “Dios es 
amor.” Si un hombre exhala de su alma unicamente bondad, ;en qué 
nos fundariamos para dafiarle? El que esta aturdido por un dolor, una 
pena, un peso, una angustia, y alguien le proporciona alivio o descanso 
de su cuita, su sentimiento de bienestar trae consigo un profundo 
agradecimiento para su salvador, que se convierte en amistad. Si 
alguno estuviera de veras al lado de Jestis de Nazaret gozando de la 
gloria, éste seria Simon Sireneo. El que se muere de sed, al refres- 
carse con un vaso de agua que le hayan regalado, da como primera 
accion una mirada de gratitud para la persona que se la obsequid. El 
que materialmente cae y alguien le recoge, su pristina expresion de 
agradecimiento se la endilga a su protector. El auxilio oportuno es el 
pabulo mas perfecto que alimenta la lampara de la amistad. El carifio 
lo disimula todo, pero cuando ejecutamos actos que por fuerza tienen 
que lesionar personas a quienes dispensamos algtin afecto, se hace 
necesario justificar estos actos, cualquiera que sea su naturaleza. 

Si nuestros amigos son fisica, moral e intelectualmente mas débiles 
que nosotros, esa circunstancia requiere que cualquiera accion nuestra 
que les cause dafio 0 perjuicio, o que ellos lo supongan, se les diga en 
que nos basamos para verificarla, de lo contrario la amistad se enfria, 
desaparece o se torna en odio. El enclenque no ve con buenos ojos los 
alardes de vigor del fuerte, menos si de éstos existe probabilidad que 
salga afectado en algo. El chico mira con miedo al grande, teme ser 
destruido por éste. El débil se inquieta cuando recela que lo anule el 
poderoso. El hombre de fuerza comun se refiere a los boxeadores 
como si tratara de bestias de carga, por la animarversién que le des- 
pierta el mayor vigor que aquellos tienen o aparentan tener. Las gentes 
vulgares critican a los virtuosos, los palurdos se rien de los espiritus 
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cultos. Las buenas costumbres a los retardatarios les parecen 
hipocresias. 

La inteligencia provoca envidia, la sabiduria causa enojo. Los 
poderosos, los santos y los sabios estan mas obligados a dar razon de 
sus hechos porque su misma superioridad fisica, moral e intelectual 
los hace mas visibles que el resto de los mortales. Si nuestro amigo es 
mas débil, mas ordinario, menos entendido o mas ignorante que 
nosotros, tratémosle como a igual si queremos conservar su carifio, 
que nuestra superioridad por si sola se hara respetar. Con la opresion, 
los alardes, la vanidad y el orgullo no se consigue sino el odio de los 
demas. Si hemos hecho amistad con nuestros inquilinos, subalternos, 
dependientes 0 vecinos pobres, y tenemos que intervenir en sus actos 
por cualquiera circunstancia, debemos obrar con entera justicia o 
cuando menos explicar nuestra intervencién para no obtener como 
fruto la colera de aquéllos. 

Determinadas sucintamente las bases de la amistad individual, nos 
resta ahora hacerlas extensivas a la colectiva, racial o internacional. 

La grandeza fisica de los Estados Unidos la conocemos todos por 
medio de la literatura, la fotografia, periddicos, revistas, cinemato- 
grafo y las diversas clases de publicaciones que de ella nos informan. 
Pero, desgraciadamente, algunos libelistas se han encargado de 
ensefiarle a los pueblos hispano-americanos que los estados de la Union 
son madrigueras de ladrones, explotadores, falsificadores, estafadores, 
mercenarios, avaros, asesinos y conquistadores; y esto, naturalmente, 
hace que pierdan el setenta y cinco por ciento de su valor efectivo los 
rascacielos, los inventos, las escuadras de mar y aire, y en general la 
cuantiosa fortuna de uno de los pueblos mas ricos del mundo. Debe 
emprenderse una campafia desvirtuando esos falsos conceptos y ha- 
ciendo saber a los hombres de la América espafiola que la raza anglo- 
americana ha progresado por el esfuerzo de personas de la talla de 
Jorge Washington, Franklin, Fulton, Edison, etc.; y atrevidos y 
audaces como el Coronel “Lindy.” Sobre todo, que no se trata de un 
pueblo conquistador sino amigo. 

Para esa propaganda los Estados Unidos cuentan con muchos ele- 
mentos, entre ellos, el cine y la prensa; pero debe usarse aquel como 
anuncio y no en la forma groseramente especulativa con que se in- 
trodujo en estos paises. La prensa habla bastante mas, no en la forma 
que se requiere para despertar carifio, sino de un modo que lejos de 
acercar distancia y crea odio. Se la debe orientar en otro rumbo. 
Francia llevaba en tiempos pretéritos intelectuales a otras partes del 
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globo, costeandoles sus gastos, para que se diesen cuenta de la bondad 
de sus instituciones; Rusia lo hace ahora con los obreros; mas facil- 
mente podria practicarlo la Unién con los intelectuales hispano- 
americanos que de alguna manera le hubiesen revelado carifio. 

La amistad de las Américas es un imperativo ineludible en esta 
hora tragica para salvar la civilizaci6n democratica. El mismo peligro 
que Adams vid en las pretensiones de Inglaterra en otra época, y 
donde Monroe hallé el fundamento de su famosa doctrina, existe 
ahora, ya que Rusia no desea colonizar sino apoderarse de estas re- 
publiquitas por medio de sus proletariados. 

Se hace necesario que se conozcan no solo los intelectuales sino los 
pueblos para que de ello nazca la amistad popular. La republica norte- 
americana debe imprimir optsculos en los que se cuentan las virtudes 
de sus mas grandes hombres, para repartirlos gratuitamente entre los 
proletarios de estos pueblos. Folletos en los que se haga ver los bienes 
que sus sabios, financieros, artistas, militares, obreros y hombres de 
diversas clases han hecho y hacen por la humanidad, ora ensefiandola, 
ora ayudandola, ya enriqueciéndola o deleitandola. Urge una labor 
estimulativa y ejemplar para que estos pueblos se muevan, porque 
consumidores pobres impiden la plenitud de productores potentes. 

Algunos panfletistas norte-americanos también se han encargado 

/ de hacer aparecer en la Union como salvajes a los hombres de nuestros 
paises, error que debe destruirse, puesto que en la América espafiola 
hay un setenta y cinco por ciento de gente que posee la cultura latina ; 
y no se puede juzgar a una mayoria por una minoria que todavia vive 
en la rusticidad. Cuenta en su historia con algunos sabios, artistas, 
estadistas, financieros, inventores, comerciantes e industriales. 
Ademias, son pueblos incipientes que por haberse dividido tanto les ha 
costado mucho progresar ; pero en ellos existe la materia prima que en 
dia no lejano los capacitara para conseguir efectivamente la indepen- 
dencia territorial, cientifica, moral, econdmica y politica respecto a 
Europa. La América indo-hispana tiene una Naturaleza virgen, mares, 
rios, bosques, montafias, selvas riquisimas y una que otra bellas 
ciudades que deben darse a conocer. 

El cuerpo diplomatico es el medio soberano por el cual se relacionan 
los gobiernos, creando fuertes lazos de amistad entre ellos cuando las 
personas que integran aquel estan capacitadas en todos sentidos para 
cultivar afectos politico-internacionales. Mas, como los gobiernos y 

3 los pueblos por regla general viven distanciados, este medio no parece 

if suficiente para engendrar una amistad popular-internacional. Los 
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periodistas, escritores, literatos y artistas se acercan un poco mas al 
fin deseado, aunque tampoco lo consiguen en su totalidad. Daria muy 
buen resultado que las empresas, compafiias, fabricas, asociaciones y 
sindicatos llevaran obreros inteligentes, activos y que sepan leer y 
escribir, no importa que fuese por poco tiempo, para que se dieran 
cuenta de aquellas instituciones, con eso, al volver, inconscientemente 
les harian propaganda. Se debe procurar por un trabajo fuerte de 
prensa que la gente humilde de estas tierras vea a los norte-americanos 
como amigos y no como enemigos, y a su vez, en los Estados Unidos 
se requiere una labor igual para que el pueblo no mire con desprecio y 
trate mal a los hispano-americanos. 

Solamente el que esta en malas condiciones necesita que lo ayuden, 
por lo cual, en este caso, los inicos que han menester de ayuda son los 
pueblos indo-iberos, no de ayuda monetaria sino técnico-practica. La 
republica norte-americana por propia conveniencia debe ayudar a 
organizarse a estas reptblicas, porque, podria suceder, que asi pobres y 
débiles como estan, por venganza de anteriores intervenciones armadas, 
por necesidad o por envidia, se levantasen algunas de ellas en su contra, 
en un caso de emergencia con cualquiera de las naciones de Europa o 
del Asia. El gobierno y las compafiias norte-americanas al negociar 
con nuestros pueblos se han fijado unicamente en la utilidad inmedi- 
ata; pero han descuidado las consecuencias y la utilidad mediata. De 
modo que el tinico camino que queda para enmendar el pasado es 
ayudarles a organizarse econdmicamente, empresa que los Estados 
Unidos pueden emprender por medio de sus técnicos, en un orden 
amistoso y de inmediato desinterés. Estos paises bien organizados 
estarian en posibilidades de darle a la Union toda la materia prima que 
necesitara, estableciéndose un intercambio real de los diversos pro- 
ductos de las Américas. 

La reciprocidad de ayuda consistiria unicamente en fomentar las 
producciones nacionales y no estorbar por razones de conveniencia 
personal las que ya existen, o destruir las industrias incipientes. Acerca 
de esto debe el gobierno norte-americano desarrollar una fuerte vigi- 
lancia para evitar los multiples abusos que en este sentido cometen las 
pequefias compafiias cuya sede esta en la Unidn. 

Por ultimo, para crear una amistad internacional verdadera y 
aumentar la admiracion que por ellos sienten algunas de estas naciones, 
deben los Estados Unidos abstenerse de ejecutar actos hostiles contra 
ellas, y ademas, justificar sus intervenciones armadas ante la con- 
ciencia de sus pueblos. Todo el mundo sabe las intervenciones militares 
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en estas republiquitas; pero las masas no conocen las razones justas, 
fuera de su poderio, que los norte-americanos hayan tenido para ellas. 
Y esta claro, mientras los pueblos fuertes no disculpen o justifiquen 
las ofensas que le hayan inferido o les infieran a los débiles, no podran 
contar con la amistad ni el carifio de éstos. 

En resumen: consideramos que la amistad de las Américas sola- 
mente puede descansar sobre las cuatro bases descritas: 1*. Conoci- 
MIENTO; 2°. TraTO; 3*. AyuDA; 4*. JUSTIFICACION DE Los ACTOS DE 
PopeER. 

VICENTE ARRIOLA 
(Guatemalteco) 


UNIVERSIDAD DE TEGUCIGALPA 
Honpuras, CENTRO-AMERICA 














JOSE MARTI ON “HOW TO TEACH SPANISH” 


In the Revista Bimestre Cubana for November—December, 1932, 
there is a very interesting article by Victor H. Paltsits, member of 
the American Historical Association, on a phase of Marti’s life in 
New York City, where he was so active in espousing the cause of the 
Cuban Revolution. This article, the seventh in a series, entitled “Los 
que conocieron a Marti,” deals with the Cuban liberator as “Maestro 
y Caballero.” 

It is interesting to note that José Marti was a member of our pro- 
fession and taught Spanish in the evening high schools of the city of 
New York during the years 1890-92, and that he interrupted his work 
as teacher to go on one of his patriotic missions to his native island. 
His substitute was no other than his close friend, Gonzalo de Quesada, 
who later became the first minister of the Republic of Cuba to the 
United States. 

The article referred to cites a report which Marti made to the 
principal of the school on the work of his Spanish class. It is of inter- 
est and value not only historically, as a detail in the biography of the 
great Cuban, but also for the modernity of his method. The report 
follows: 


Espafiol. El instructor de espafiol informa que su intento ha sido 
ensefiar gramdatica sin parecer que la ensetiaba. 

Se ensefié el idioma utilizando la pronunciacién y la ortografia, dic- 
tando cada noche diversas clases de oraciones a los estudiantes, y después 
haciendo cada vez mas elaborado el método, a medida de las muestras de 
progresos observadas. 

La relacién de los modos verbales espafioles con los de otros idiomas, 
fué plenamente expuesta. 

Los estudiantes han escrito cartas comerciales y breves descripciones, 
siendo corregidas por el maestro de cuando en cuando. 

El uso constante de la pizarra familiarizé la mente de los estudiantes 
con las ideas comunicadas por el instructor. 


Mr. Paltsits, the author of the article, was a member of the class 
taught by Marti. He states that his interest in Spanish was aroused 
at that time by the first International American Conference that met 
from October 2, 1889, to April 19, 1890. It helped to attract wide at- 
tention to Spanish America and the importance of learning Spanish 
for purposes of Americanism. 


1 Vol. XXX, No. 3. 
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It will also interest the readers of Hispania to know that in the 
same number of this Cuban review, published by Sociedad Econdmica 
de Amigos del Pais in Havana, there are given to the public for the 
first time twenty poems of José Marti which have never before been 
seen in print. The introduction and compilation of these poems are by 
the son of Marti’s close friend and substitute in the evening high 
schools of New York, Gonzalo de Quesada y Miranda. 
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BIBLIOGRAFIA DE “HUGO WAST” * 


Dr. Gustavo Martinez Zuviria, known to the admirers of his 
novels as “Hugo Wast,” is now Director of the Biblioteca Nacional 
Argentina. He very graciously acceded to a request for an authorita- 
tive bibliography of his works, which he accompanied by the follow- 
ing letter. All of his novels have passed through so many editions 
that it would be difficult to list more than the first edition as is done 
here. Translations into various languages, too, which have been 
numerous, are not included. The list segregates the works which 
have appeared under his own name and those published by “Hugo 
Wast.” The pseudonym is an anagram of his name Gustavo. 


Buenos Arres, abril 10 de 1931 
Setior don Alfred Coester 


DISTINGUIDO SENOR Y AMIGO: 


Contesto con mucho gusto su atta. del 16 de enero, agradeciéndole el 
honor de sus amables palabras y el que me dispensa dignandose conceder 
un sitio en su obra a las mias muy insignificantes. 

He tratado de complacerlo completando los datos que usted posee, y 
he hallado que yo mismo tenia casi totalmente olvidados (y con justicia) 
varios folletos, que ya no se reimprimen y de cuyo nombre quisiera olvi- 
darme. 

; Contradicci6n extrafia! Yo quisiera olvidarme de su nombre y voy a 
revelarselo a usted. Y es por que conozco el valor que los que realizan 
trabajos bibliograficos atribuyen a estos detalles nimios, ignorados del 
gran publico, como suelen ser las primeras obrillas de un autor. Por eso, 
en el deseo de causarle un placer proporcionandole datos que no hallaria 
de otra manera, aunque ciertamente no tienen gran importancia, le he 
agregado a su lista algunos titulos. 

No sé hasta qué punto le seran utiles. En todo caso valga mi buena 
intencién, que por primera vez en mi vida, me he puesto a exhumar estas 
insignificancias. 

Le mando mi ultimo libro, Confidencias de un novelista, donde explico 
mi teoria literaria. Adjunto una lista de mis libros actuales, con el estado 
de sus ediciones. En la primera pagina de Confidencias hallara usted una 
lista de las obras mias traducidas a otros idiomas. Ahora hay algunas mas. 

Con esto, me es muy grato ponerme a sus Ordenes para cuanto crea 
usted que yo pueda servirle. Y lo saludo con toda amistad, deseandole 
éxito en sus tareas. 

Su afmo. S.S.S. 
G. Martinez Zuviria 


* Used in the preparation of A Tentative Bibliography of Argentine Belles- 
Lettres by Alfred Coester, Harvard University Press, 1933. 
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Obras Publicadas Bajo el Nombre de G. Martinez Zuviria 

El naturalismo y Zola. Santa Fe, 1902, 110 p. 
Los dos grumetes. Cordoba, Establecimiento Biffignandi, 1902, 72 p. 
La creacién ante la Pseudociencia. Santa Fe, Llambias y Cia., 1903, 150 p. 
Rimas de amor. (Poesias.) Santa Fe, J. Benapres, 1904, 84 p. 
Alegre. 2 vols. Madrid, Fernando Fe, 1905, I, 274 p.; II, 300 p. 
Golondrina de presidio. Cuentos, 1906, Madrid, Biblioteca Patria, 124 p. 
A donde nos lleva nuestro panteismo de Estado. (Tesis para optar al 

grado de doctor en derecho.) Santa Fe, 1907, 60 p. 
El gran cuento del tio en la literatura nacional. Santa Fe, 1907, 198 p. 
Pequefias grandes almas. Barcelona, Montaner y Simon, 1907. 
El enigma de la vida. B.A., Libreria Alfa y Omega, 1912, 62 p. 
Un pais mal administrado. B.A., A. Moen, 1915, 136 p. 
Prosa parlamentaria. B.A., Editorial Bayardo, 1921, 40 p. 


Obras Publicadas Bajo el Nombre de “Hugo Wast” 
Flor de durazno. B.A. (Buenos Aires), Alfa y Omega, 1910, 384 p. 
Fuente sellada. Paris, Ollendorf, 1914, 282 p. 
La casa de los cuervos. B.A., Ateneo Nacional, 1916, 340 p. 
Novia de vacaciones. (Nueva edicién con otro titulo de “Pequefias gran- 
des almas.”) B.A., Ag. gen. de libreria, 1917, 250 p. 
Valle negro. B.A., Ag. gen. de libreria, 1918, 317 p. 
Ciudad turbulenta, ciudad alegre. B.A., Ag. gen. de libreria, 1919, 346 p. 
La corbata celeste. B.A., Ag. gen. de libreria, 1920, 303 p. 
El amor vencido. B.A., Editorial Bayardo, 1921, 282 p. 
Flor de durazno. (Drama en 3 actos.) B.A., Editorial Bayardo, 1921, 118 p. 
El vengador. B.A., Edicién Libertad, 1922, 272 p. 
La que no perdondé. B.A., Ag. gen. de libreria, 1923, 278 p. 
Los ojos vendados. (Nueva edicién con otro titulo de “El amor ven- 
cido.”) B.A., Ag. gen. de Libreria, 1923. 
Pata de zorra. B.A., Ag. gen. de libreria, 1924, 223 p. 
Sangre en el umbral. Cuentos. B.A., Ag. gen. de libreria, 1924. 
Una estrella en la ventana. B.A., Ag. gen. de libreria, 1924, 144 p. 
Desierto de piedra. B.A., Ag. gen. de libreria, 1925, 308 p. 
El jinete de fuego. B.A., Ag. gen. de libreria, 1926, 309 p. 
Las espigas de Ruth. (Relatos autobiograficas.) B.A., Ag. gen. 1926. 
Myriam la conspiradora. B.A., Ag. gen. de libreria, 1926, 291 p. 
Tierra de jaguares. B.A., Ag. gen. de libreria, 1927, 324 p. 
15 dias Sacristén. B.A., Editores de Hugo Wast, 1929, 294 p. 
Lucia Miranda. B.A., Editores de Hugo Wast, 1929, 309 p. 
Confidencias de un novelista. B.A., Editores de Hugo Wast, 1931, 284 p. 
El camino de las llamas. B.A., Editores de Hugo Wast, 1931, 288 p. 


ALFRED COESTER 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 














ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


President Condon announces the appointment of the Nominating Com- 
mittee for 1933. 


ProFEssor J. W. Bartow, New York University, Chairman 
Miss Naomi Jounson, Philadelphia 

ProFressor Dorotuy ScHons, University of Texas 

Mr. Harry THEOBALD, Los Angeles 

ProFEessor CHARLES P. WAGNER, University of Michigan 


COMMITTEE ON INFORMATION 


The pamphlet “Dollars-and-Sense” Value of Spanish, published by 
the Committee on Information, is offered for sale at ten cents a copy. 
Orders may be sent to Dr. H. Alpern, DeWitt Clinton High School, 
Mosholu Parway and Navy Avenue, New York City. Extracts were 
printed in the February issue of Hispania. Present a copy of these 
arguments for Spanish to your school principal or superintendent, wher- 
ever it may do the most good. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 


The Resolutions adopted at the last annual meeting and printed on 
page 21 of the February-March Hispania are being distributed by the 
Committee on Public Relations, 1735 Hyde Street, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. Send names and addresses of individuals in your community who 
should receive a copy. Or if you think best to present them personally, 
order as many copies as you can use. They are free. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


The Seventeenth Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish will be held in Cleveland, Ohio, on December 26-27 
or 27-28. 
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CHAPTER NEWS 


[Department conducted by Miss Mary ELEANOR PETERS, Chapter Adviser] 


DENVER CHAPTER 


Meetings have been held monthly, with the following programs: 

December: Singing of villancicos by the members; a talk by the Rev. 
Padre Emanuel Sandoval of Regis College, whose subject was “El pro- 
blema de ensefiar la literatura espaiiola.” 

January: On Sunday afternoon, January 22, the chapter sponsored a 
tea and musicale in the Palm Room of the Olin Hotel. Miss Benicia 
Batione gave a very interesting discourse in Spanish on “Espatia: La 
republica.” Mrs. Florence Denny Morrison and Miss Ruth Parisoe gave 
several piano numbers. El sefior Y. M. Vazquez, Mexican consul, ex- 
plained the plan of the Friends of the University of Denver Library. 
This society has been recently organized to provide books for the new 
Mary Reed Library, and the Spanish section committee includes several 
members of the Denver Chapter. The proceeds of the tea and musicale 
were presented to the library association to purchase books for the Span- 
ish section of the library. 

February: Mr. Michael Stuart was the speaker at the February meet- 
ing. His subject was “The Psychological Contribution of Spain; Its 
Architecture and Art.” Miss Lucille Wilkin, of the Juilliard School of 
Music of New York City, presented a plan to our chapter for the pro- 
motion of interest in Mexican and Spanish folk-music. She is a talented 
musician and played a group of folk-songs. Our chapter is co-operating 
with Miss Wilkin in the teaching of folk-songs to Mexican and Spanish 
groups in Denver. This project is under the auspices of the Denver Music 
Week Association and the songs are to be sung during Music Week. 

Another interesting meeting held in February was the party given by 
the Spanish group of the Friends of the Library in the Renaissance Room 
of the new Mary Reed Library to inaugurate the plan which the asso- 
ciation is carrying out for the stocking of the Library. The guests pre- 
sented one hundred sixty-seven books to the Spanish section of the library. 
A program of music and dancing followed. 

March: The meeting was held in the evening at the Olin Hotel. An 
address was given in Spanish by Sr. José Miguel Madrid, state senator 
from Trinidad, with the subject “La civilizacién espatiola del sudoeste.” 
Miss Wilkin again led the meeting in the singing of folk-songs. 

April: This meeting, to be held on April 11, will be in the nature of 
a supper party, given by the Denver Chapter at the Lakewood Country 
Club, in honor of Carola Goya, the brilliant Spanish dancer who is to 
appear that evening in a dance recital at the Denver Auditorium. 
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May: This meeting will be held in the Mary Reed Library, and will 
be devoted to the Friends of the Library Association. 

The new Corresponding Secretary is Miss Katherine Collins Meany, 
South High School, Denver. 


KATHERINE C,. MEANY 
Corresponding Secretary 


LONE STAR CHAPTER 


The Lone Star Chapter met in Dallas, Texas, on March 25, as guests 
of the Pan American League, which was holding a national convention 
in that city. No program was planned as the Pan American League had 
a most interesting final session, presided over by Mr. O. S. Bandy of 
Atlanta, Georgia. At the close of the session, a brief business meeting of 
members of the Lone Star Chapter was held at which the following 
officers for 1933-1934 were elected: 


President, ProFessor JEROME Moore, C.I.A., Denton, Texas 

Vice-President, Proressor C. H. Perea, Trinity University, Waxahachie, 
Texas 

Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Mase, E. TurMAN, Woodrow Wilson High 
School, Dallas, Texas 


After the business session, the chapter adjourned to El Saltillo Café, 
where a Mexican luncheon was served to 125 Pan American League 
delegates and members of the Lone Star Chapter. The luncheon was 
presided over by Professor S. A. Myatt of Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity, retiring president of the Lone Star Chapter. After luncheon, guests 
were taken for a ride over the city and entertained at a lovely tea given 
by the Spanish sorority at Southern Methodist University. 


Mase. E. TurMAN, Secretary 


NEW YORK CHAPTER 


This chapter is making a very active campaign in furtherance of our 
aims, because we trust that the example of New York will be of value 
elsewhere. Through the efforts of the aforesaid Committee we have edited 
two monographs, one on Spanish and Culture and a recent one on Dollars- 
and-Sense Value of Spanish. I am going to appoint a Vigilance Commit- 
tee representing all the institutions of the city, and we hope that, by their 
action, by the use of the radio and the press, we shall attain results. 


J. Marret, President 
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NORTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER 


Northern California Chapter joined with the Modern Language As- 
sociation of Northern and Central California in a meeting on Saturday, 
February 4, held in the Assembly Hall of the San Francisco Public 
Library, Dr. W. L. Schwartz, of Stanford University, president of the 
Modern Language Association, presiding. 

After a gracious recognition of the value of the friendly co-operation 
and mutual interests of the two associations, and a cordial invitation for 
future joint meetings, the first speaker was introduced, Sr. Juan Vazquez, 
who spoke of “El idioma de la Nueva Espaia.” Pointing out the develop- 
ment of a language, spoken and written, he stressed, with pardonable 
enthusiasm, the contribution of Mexico to the enrichment of her Spanish 
mother-tongue, and of her preservation of the beauty and the purity of 
this language. 

Mrs. Maurine Marsh, recently returned from a summer in Spain, 
gave a colorful talk on Regional Dolls of Spain, illustrated by a display 
of small parejas dressed in the costumes of the several provinces. 

Miss Margaret White, now a senior at Stanford, gave a most inter- 
esting account of the Junior Year in France, describing her experiences 
as a member of the Delaware group of students who pursued their studies 
at Nancy and at the Sorbonne. It was a very clearly presenfed account of 
this type of study, which, from being an experiment, has become a prac- 
tical corollary of the work of many colleges, and led to a general discus- 
sion which brought out much valuable information. 

Miss Mary Eleanor Peters spoke on “The Value of Foreign Language 
Study,” bringing out the following important points: that we are now 
facing a difficult situation in foreign language teaching; that we should 
give students cultural opportunities which shall enable them to make their 
citizenship constructive rather than destructive, by encouraging a profit- 
able use of leisure time; that good citizenship is not merely local and 
national, but is essential to good will in world relations, and that the key 
to this good feeling is to be found in language teaching; and that even a 
superficial two years of language study broadens the student’s point of 
view and gives him a reading ability in the foreign language which can 
be of use in the future. 

This paper was introductory to the presentation by Miss May D. 
Barry, president of the Northern California Chapter, and chairman of 
the committee on Public Relations, of the resolutions prepared by that 
committee to complement those previously adopted by the A.A.T.S. at 
the Annual Meeting. They were unanimously adopted, and the committee 
was instructed to distribute them in the manner which should suggest 
itself as most effective. 

An invitation was extended to the A.A.T\S. to attend the meeting of 
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the Modern Language Association to be held on April 22 at the Inter- 
national House in Berkeley. 


MarIA SCRIBANTE, Secretary 


NORTHERN OHIO CHAPTER 


The Northern Ohio Chapter had a luncheon meeting on Saturday, 
February 4, at the University Club. After the business meeting, Mr. J. J. 
Robbins, of the Political Economy Department of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, gave a very interesting talk on the Spanish political situation. 
Mr. Robbins, who was in Spain last summer, is much interested in the 
Republic. He discussed the struggle between regionalism and federalism, 
and between the socialists and other political groups, as seen through the 
eyes of a political scientist. 

On Saturday, March 25, there was a luncheon at the Hotel Statler 
Grill, followed by a business meeting. Professor Lister of Wooster, who 
was going to show us moving-pictures he had taken in Spain, was unable 
to drive in because of the heavy snow. 

The next meeting, the first Saturday in May, will be in Oberlin. 


Eruet M. WituiaMs, Secretary-Treasurer 


OREGON CHAPTER 


The winter term meeting was held at Eugene, February 8, to hear the 
report of the president, who went as delegate to the national convention 
at San Francisco. 

The literary program was provided by the Gamma chapter of Sigma 
Delta Pi, the Spanish honor society, of the University of Oregon. They 
presented J. Ladrew Moshberger, who read a paper on “Pérez Galdds’ 
Dramatization of His Novels.” This was followed by group singing of 
popular Spanish and Mexican songs. 

The spring meeting will have for its feature a paper by Elma Doris 
Havelann on a phase of Spanish poetry. 

Oregon Chapter, whose membership is widely scattered, has adopted 
the custom of inviting Sigma Delta Pi to participate in its meetings, with 
benefit to both organizations in cordial relations and stimulating pro- 
grams and discussions. 

Leavitt O. Wricut, President 


PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER 


At our fall meeting we had the very great pleasure of having Dr. 
Romera-Navarro speak to us on “Present Day Conditions in Spain.” 
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In February Mr, Lanks showed us some very interesting moving- 
pictures he had taken in Mexico. 

We are looking forward to our annual dinner in May, when we shall 
have a number of guest speakers. 


Naomi C. JoHNsoN, Corresponding Secretary 


TEXAS CHAPTER 


Texas Chapter has selected a general topic for its meetings this year, 
“The Spanish-Mexican Background of Texas.” On November 14, 1932, 
Dr. C. W. Hackett read a paper on “Texas, a Prize for Competing Em- 
pires.” On January 9, 1933, Dr. Carlos Castafieda read a summary of 
Texas history to 1845, bringing out the Spanish-Mexican background. On 
March 13, the meeting was held in the library, where Miss Schons and 
Mr. Castafieda showed and lectured on rare books and maps relating to 
Texas in the days before it became a republic. 

There will be one more meeting in May, which will be of a social 
nature. 

J. R. Spet., Corresponding Secretary 


MARGINALIA 


The Chapter reports with their dimes y diretes have been winging 
their way Californiaward with all sorts of that interesting gossip which 
a little bird tells us. Writing this in my garden on a sunny March after- 
noon, when the month is making its final bow, a very lamb indeed, it is 
hard to realize that the Northern Ohio Chapter missed an interesting pro- 
gram because deep snow had prevented the speaker’s arrival. 

The Lone Star Chapter of Dallas, Texas, has had the unique privilege 
of joining in the entertainment of the Pan American Medical Congress. 
The Oregon Chapter is developing a plan which should have wide appeal. 
Since its members are widely scattered, it has invited Sigma Delta Pi, the 
Spanish honor society at the University of Oregon, to join forces with 
the A.A.T.S. and thus joint programs of especial interest can be provided. 
The finest feature of such a program is that it enlists the interest of the 
University students in an organization which will be of great professional 
value to them. Problems can be discussed from the viewpoint of student 
and teacher with mutual benefit. 

This honor society was, I believe, originated in the University of Cali- 
fornia and now has several chapters in various parts of the country. 
Could not chapters of the A.A.T.S. elsewhere adopt this plan of co-opera- 
tion? Perhaps activity in forming new chapters of both organizations 
could be stimulated. 
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The policy of the Texas Chapter in planning a topic for the year 
around which to develop their programs suggests endless possibilities for 
inspiring papers and discussions. Perhaps other chapters would find this 
plan helpful in arousing and maintaining enthusiasm. 

And isn’t the Denver Chapter active? Meetings or entertainments 
every month, and the concentration of interest in a civic program which 
is a splendid justification of the place of foreign language in general, and 
of Spanish in particular, in the development of intelligent and useful 
citizenship. 

I do like the fine enthusiasm shown by these and all the chapters who 
have responded to my appeal for co-operation, either by sending their 
reports or by the letters which have accompanied the questionnaires. 

My hope of an Honor Roll which should include all chapters as re- 
porting in this issue of H1rspania has not wholly been realized but it is 
very pleasant to have eight out of twenty-three chapters represented. 
Perhaps in the fall you'll all be present. Do try to be! The questionnaire 
has brought to light some very significant facts regarding the status of 
Spanish in the schools. In Akron, Ohio, Spanish has been discontinued in 
all the schools and the A.A.T.S. chapter, as a result, has been disbanded. 
Resurgam should be its epitaph, certainly not requiescat in pace. In Phila- 
delphia, in the face of strenuous opposition, Spanish was dropped from 
the ninth-year commercial course. Florida’s governor, it seems, is attack- 
ing music and art in the public school curriculum, as frills of modern edu- 
cation which do not justify themselves, and he is suspected of including 
modern languages among the furbelows. Chattanooga’s Commissioner of 
Public Education seems to be hostile to modern languages, but it is hoped 
that further study of the problem on his part may change his attitude. 
Certainly the Chattanooga teachers of Spanish, though not organized into 
a chapter, are in every way co-operating with the A.A.T-S. in its program 
by means of radio lectures, library aids, and Pan American Day pro- 
grams. 

New York Chapter, too, marshaling its forces in a Vigilance Com- 
mittee to maintain the high standards of a well-rounded educational pro- 
gram in the face of reactionary attacks upon the system built up at such 
cost of self-sacrificing labor, sets a fine example. All chapters could well 
follow its lead by co-operating with the Public Relations Committee here 
in California which has sent out the resolutions and has urged the form- 
ing of committees to work with administrators and supervisors in the 
hope of so presenting the value of the study of Spanish that there may be 
no question of reducing its rank or cashiering it from the army of sub- 
jects of essential value in the school curriculum. 

Of the 23 chapters, 11 have replied to the questionnaire and of this 
number, 3 have formed committees. The proportion seems small, but 
should not, I am sure, be taken to indicate an indifferent attitude to so 
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vital an issue: vital not merely to the teachers whose livelihood depends 
on the continuation of their subject and who, many of them, have invested 
heavily in equipping themselves and keeping that equipment in good order, 
but to the young people who, as future citizens, should be adequately 
trained for every phase of usefulness. 

Most of those chapters which have not formed committees have had 
no meeting since the resolutions were sent out, but there is no doubt that 
they will take effective action at their next meeting. 

From Florida and Tennessee have come friendly inquiries from Hi1s- 
PANIA subscribers who would like to form chapters in their states. These 
will be warmly welcomed when the difficulties of organization can be 
surmounted. We are happy to count on their aid in our publicity program, 
even though the accident of magnificent distances is deterrent to speedy 
chapter-formation. 


Mary ELeanor Peters, Chapter Adviser 














PAN AMERICAN DAY 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Public exercises in commemoration of Pan American Day were held 
in the rotunda of the San Francisco City Hall under the auspices of the 
local chapter of the Pan American Society. A year ago the chapter placed 
in the hands of Mayor Rossi a medal of the society to be awarded to that 
member of a Pan American high-school club who had done the most 
during the year for Pan Americanism. The presentation of the medal was 
the central episode of the ceremonies. 

The program was as follows. Opening remarks by Dr. Alfred Coes- 
ter, professor of Spanish American Literature at Stanford University and 
vice-president of the San Francisco Chapter of the Pan American Soci- 
ety, who had charge of the ceremonies. Remarks in Spanish by Sr. C. B. 
Lastreto. Announcement by Professor Coester of the winners in an essay 
contest conducted by the chapter among students matriculated at a uni- 
versity in a Latin-American country. Introduction to Mayor Rossi of the 
high-school student who had been awarded the Pan American Society 
medal. Presentation of the medal by the mayor. Address by Dr. Henry F. 
Grady, dean of the University of California College of Commerce and 
president of the local chapter of the Pan American Society on “Pan 
Americanism: Its Meaning and Significance.” At the conclusion of the 
program a luncheon was given to the consuls resident in San Francisco 
from Latin-American countries, at which the speakers were the Honor- 
able Pedro Nabuco de Abreu, consul of Brazil, and Dr. David P. Bar- 
rows, professor of Political Science at the University of California and 
a former president of the chapter. 

Pan American clubs have been active during the year at the following 
schools, the name of the teacher sponsor following that of the school: in 
San Francisco, Balboa High School, Miss Marie Scribante; Galileo, Mrs. 
Margaret Bailhache; Mission, Miss Laurence Pechin; Polytechnic, Mr. 
Joseph Pronati; University, Miss Irene Hurley; in Oakland, Technical 
High School, Miss Frances Murray; in Sausalito, Miss Vera Stump; and 
at the Burlingame High School, Mr. E. V. McCollester. A total of 170 
pupils have taken an active part in the work. This has consisted in reports 
on topics connected with Latin-American countries, moving-pictures, ster- 
eopticon views, exhibits, business and social meetings, music and songs of 
Latin-American countries, visits to ships and listening to addresses by 
invited speakers. A general oversight of the work in the several clubs has 
been maintained by Miss May D. Barry, as executive director. Miss 
Barry is president of the Northern California Chapter of The American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish. 

The winner of the medal was chosen according to a system of points 
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which was devised by the club members themselves. Points were earned 
by service in and for the clubs, such as attendance, acting as officers, 
getting up programs, and securing members. The medal was awarded to 
Miss Dorothy Scheper of the Balboa High School, San Francisco, who 
gained a total of 240. She and other boys and girls who had done con- 
spicuous work were guests at the luncheon to the consular corps. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME BY MAYOR ROSSI 


San Franciscans today, with a deep and sincere sense of appropriate- 
ness, join in the manifestation of Pan American spirit. It is more than 
one of friendship. It is a real family relationship. We are brothers of our 
fellow Pan American citizens of the Republics that attained their inde- 
pendence from European dominion. California, like Spanish America, 
once under Spanish rule, passed out from European dominion when Mex- 
ico gained freedom. From the earliest days of her history, San Francisco 
has been not only notedly cosmopolitan, but on most intimate terms of rela- 
tionship with Latin America. We take pride in the fact that our city soon 
became the favored mecca of Central and South Americans in search of 
pleasure, business, or education. 

Mr. Lastreto tells me he remembers when in 1875 a score of young 
men arrived from Costa Rica and were educated in St. Mary’s in the Mis- 
sion, Santa Clara, and our public schools, and later met them as prominent 
citizens in their country, two, for example, as governors of departments. 
There continued to come from Peru, Panama, Nicaragua, Salvador, Guate- 
mala, Mexico, and other American countries, hundreds of boys and girls 
who were brought up in colleges and convents hereabouts. 

Past President Ospina of Colombia and his sons graduated from the 
University of California, and today sons of other presidents are going to 
our schools. What enduring bonds of relationship and loyalty have been 
thus tied! I take deep pride in addressing you here in the name of San 
Francisco. I realize that not only have there come to this city for educa- 
tion, pleasure, or business, more Central and South Americans, but from 
this port have gone more travelers from the United States than from any 
other city in this country to yours. 

My welcome, therefore, is not such as I extend to visitors or new- 
comers, but really as at a reunion of members of an old family. We stand 
on soil having the same origin and whose history is part of yours. You 
are in every sense at home, even more than our hospitality alone would 
make it so; and your flags—our flags—the flags of Pan America—may 
they ever be thus grouped together, ignoring boundaries of conflicting 
interests, in a fused union of fraternal continental internationalism, all for 
each and each for all—Pan America. 

At the conclusion of his remarks the Mayor presented the Society 
medal to Miss Scheper. 
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Dr. Henry F. Grady, president of the chapter, then read the following 
address. 


PAN AMERICANISM: ITS MEANING AND SIGNIFICANCE 


Pan American Day, the day of the Americas, has been set aside as a 
day to stress the friendly relations and understanding between the peoples 
of America. The ambassadors and ministers of the American republics, 
assembled together in Washington in 1930 as the governing board of the 
Pan American Union, with the Secretary of State of the United States 
as chairman, decided to suggest a certain day each year upon which the 
peoples might recall the communities of interest, the unity of sentiments 
and aspirations, the ties of history, and the intimate relationships that 
bind each country to the other nations of America. It was believed that 
the day to be selected should, so far as possible, epitomize the consum- 
mation of some central activity representative of the many efforts to 
create inter-American amity and comity—a day which the peoples, in- 
spired by mutual confidence, might each year devote to studying and un- 
derstanding the national ideals of their sister countries. In a spirit of 
co-operation and with one accord they should “reaffirm the ideals of peace 
and continental solidarity which one and all possess, strengthen national 
and historic bonds, and recall the common interests and aspirations which 
make the countries of this hemisphere a center of positive interest in the 
movement in favor of peace, justice, and law among nations.” 

The fourteenth of April was selected as such a day. On that day in 
1890 the first international conference of American states assembled in 
Washington with the Honorable James G. Blaine as chairman and passed 
a resolution creating the Commercial Bureau of American Republics, 
which has since developed into the Pan American Union, devoting itself 
primarily to the development of the spirit of co-operation between the 
American republics. Its most effective activities are designed to place the 
best experience of each of the republics at the disposal of all. Not only 
is the spirit of mutual helpfulness thus fostered, but the essential com- 
munity of interest and problems is strongly emphasized. 

Pan American Day this year is being celebrated on April 11 instead of 
April 14, which is Good Friday. Pan American Day has been celebrated 
since 1931 and is yearly proclaimed by the Presidents of the American 
Republics as a day devoted to emphasizing throughout all the countries of 
America the meaning and significance of Pan Americanism. This mean- 
ing was clearly expressed by President Wilson in a message to Congress 
on December 7, 1915, in the following words: 


The moral is that the states of America are not hostile rivals, but co-oper- 
ating friends, and that their growing sense of community of interest, alike in 
matters political and in matters economic, is likely to give them a new signifi- 
cance as factors in international affairs and in the political history of the world. 
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It presents them as, in a very deep and true sense, a unit in world affairs, 
spiritual partners, standing together because thinking together, quick with com- 
mon sympathy and common ideals. Separated, they are subject to all the cross 
currents of the confused politics of a world of hostile rivals; united in spirit 
and purpose they cannot be disappointed in their peaceful destiny. This is 
Pan Americanism. It has none of the spirit of empire in it. It is the embodi- 
ment, the effectual embodiment, of the spirit of law and independence and 
liberty and mutual service. 


These words of President Wilson express the ideals and aspirations re- 
garding the Americas which are held by the peoples of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. The Monroe Doctrine expressed the determination of the United 
States of America to resist European aggression and the designs of Eu- 
ropean imperialism in the New World. The enunciation of such a doc- 
trine served the purpose of guaranteeing to the peoples of Latin America 
that independence and self-determination which they now enjoy. The 
spirit in which that doctrine was enunciated leaves no room for the inter- 
pretation of imperialistic designs by the United States on any of the 
Latin countries to the south of us. The attitude of this country as ex- 
pressed in that doctrine was purely protective, and with the development 
of the Latin-American republics into mature nations it is obsolete as an 
expression of American foreign policy—obsolete unless there should be 
unfortunate developments in the world which might make necessary its 
restatement. Pan Americanism as expressed by President Wilson has 
replaced the Monroe Doctrine as a principle of our relations to the 
Americas. 

While the republics of this Western Hemisphere have differences in 
language, religion, and culture, their origin and history are much the 
same. They were all founded on the concept of democratic government 
and have developed political and educational institutions fundamentally 
similar in character. The United States in striking off its European 
bonds and establishing new principles of liberty and equality served as 
an inspiration to the other American republics who followed our example. 
None of the countries of the Americas has achieved perfection in the 
development of its democratic institutions, but I believe progress has been 
made and is being made in the realization of the ideals of our founders. 
We have been singularly free from the wars which have harassed Europe 
because our political philosophy and institutions have a foundation fun- 
damentally different from that of the countries across the Atlantic. It is 
true that there are difficulties at the moment between some of our sister 
republics, but one cannot but be optimistic as to the early and peaceful 
solution of these difficulties. 

There has been a remarkable development of popular education, art 
has been encouraged, literature has flourished, and progress realized 
throughout all the countries of the hemisphere. Economic distress has 
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come upon the world and none of us has escaped. Political instability has 
followed economic upheaval, but I repeat, in historical perspective we 
have all made progress. When the world’s economic problems have been 
brought to solution there will be accentuated development which will 
raise to a higher level the living standards of even the least of our sister 
republics. We are seeing as we never saw before the essential interna- 
tional character of our economic and commercial problems. International 
co-operation is the hope of our recovery. Pan Americanism, fostered and 
developed, insures a quicker and more thoroughgoing co-operation be- 
tween countries of the Western Hemisphere than with the rest of the 
world. I would not suggest that the solution of our difficulties lies along 
the pathway of Pan American co-operation only, but I do think that the 
point of most fruitful results is between the countries comprising Pan 
America. My reason for this belief is the bond which binds more closely 
together our republics than it binds the New and Old Worlds with their 
fundamental differences in philosophy and purposes. 

The basis of our common interest has been demonstrated by the ra- 
pidity with which we have been knitted together during the past several 
decades. Witness the tighter bonds of trade, finance, transportation, and 
communication. United States trade with Latin America taken as a whole 
has increased since 1913 at a remarkable rate. But more significant than 
the total increases in our trade is the increase in the percentage of United 
States world trade with Latin America during the past 17 years. In 1913, 
18.3 per cent of our trade, counting imports and exports together, was 
with Latin America. In 1930, 21.2 per cent of our total foreign trade 
was with Latin America. This represents a 16 per cent increase in the 
percentage of our trade with our sister republics to the south. On the 
other hand, the trade of the Latin-American republics with the United 
States was 28 per cent of their total trade in 1913, and 34.4 per cent in 
1930. This is a 23 per cent increase in the percentage of Latin-American 
trade with the United States. Since the war, there has been a remarkable 
development of steamship lines, both freight and passenger, which is a 
cause as well as an effect of the increase in commercial intercourse. These 
steamship services insure greater travel and consequently greater friend- 
liness and understanding between the leaders of this country and the lead- 
ers of Latin America. Airplane service between countries makes possible 
rapid travel, and insures quicker mail service and commercial contact. 
Cable and telegraphic and radio-telegraphic communications serve the 
countries of the Americas in a manner undreamed of a few years ago. 

The United States has poured its funds into Latin America to the 
extent of almost six billion dollars for the purpose of economic and in- 
dustrial development in these rapidly advancing countries. While the 
depression has affected the present value of many of these investments, 
the revival of world business will go far to return them to their face 
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value. Clearly the commercial, financial, and communication ties between 
the Americas are developing and fostering better mutual understanding 
of our cultures and institutions. 

Though Pan American Day properly puts the stress on our cultural 
ties, fundamental to and a condition of their growth is the economic tie, 
especially when it is based on principles of mutual advantage and mutual 
helpfulness, It is not inappropriate to suggest that with the development 
of a British Empire of economic unity, with the prospect of other 
national groupings, the American republics should think in terms of even 
closer economic collaboration. The development of British Empire unity 
must inevitably affect adversely the trade of those sections of the world 
that heretofore have been large suppliers in the British market. They 
must find compensation elsewhere for loss of business in the British 
Empire. Those in this country who have deplored the world tariff war 
as destructive of world prosperity and who wish to see mutual effort made 
for the lowering of tariff barriers might well turn their attention to the 
promising possibility of commercial rapprochements with the group of 
countries of the Western Hemisphere which have like ourselves been 
adversely affected by the Ottawa agreements. In my opinion the ground 
for mutual tariff concessions between the countries of the Americas is 
the most fruitful field in which we can work. 


ALFRED COESTER 


IN NEW YORK 


Pan American Day, an annual occasion set aside by presidential procla- 
mation in each of the twenty-one American republics, was celebrated this 
year for the third time. Nevertheless, the significance of this day, dedi- 
cated to the ideal of inter-American friendship, has already, so soon after 
its institution, penetrated into the consciousness of thousands of students 
in the city of New York. If one asked for evidence of such a state of 
interest in inter-American relations among our student youth, especially 
in the cultural phase of Pan-Americanism, the manifold activities of an 
educational nature carried on by students in connection with the observ- 
ance of this new All-American holiday would be ample to indicate that 
there has really been achieved an understanding, an appreciation, and a 
sympathetic comprehension of what the Portuguese- and Spanish-speak- 
ing Americans signify in the general scheme of human civilization and 
especially in the panorama of the New World. 

However, in order to measure fully the value of these festivities and 
the students’ participation in them, it is essential to bear in mind that they 
are the direct outgrowth of an all-year-round program of inter-American 
education carried on through the forty-three chapters of The Pan Ameri- 
can Student League of New York, which now includes in its ranks almost 
all of the senior high schools of New York in addition to two of its col- 
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leges and an Alumni Chapter, and has already made its entrance into the 
junior high school system. This League functions actively throughout the 
school year. It does not limit itself to several gala occasions that occur 
during the year. These merely represent certain high points in its annual 
career, that bring together into one assembly large numbers of students 
from every part of the city. Such gatherings are its city-wide conventions, 
held once each school term, in May and December respectively. These 
meetings of the representatives of the chapters of the League, constituting 
its student council, followed by public sessions or luncheons at which 
many other student members and their friends usually attend, are today 
the Greater City’s outstanding forum on Pan-Americanism. There is no 
other body carrying on this educational inter-American program here on a 
scale approaching that of the League’s work in the high schools and other 
educational institutions. 

Credit for guiding and encouraging this extracurricular activity, com- 
paratively new in New York, is due the director of Modern Languages in 
the High Schools, Mr. Lawrence A. Wilkins, and to the corps of faculty 
leaders, each of whom is doing his or her share most devotedly in widen- 
ing the American horizon of our students as a contribution to the develop- 
ment of minds capable of grasping the problems of international life, that 
are so rapidly becoming more tangible than ever to each and every indi- 
vidual in our own national community, as everywhere else on the earth. 
The faculty leaders include not only teachers of Spanish but also those of 
American history. To emphasize the fact that inter-American relations 
concern all Americans, the Pan American Clubs, constituting the League, 
are conducted in English, so that there may be no language barrier. Of 
course, study of the Hispanic civilization of America and the cultural life 
of Portuguese-speaking Brazil in a variety of entertaining and interesting 
methods is the program of each of these clubs. 

This year, as on previous occasions, the League held its Pan American 
Day celebration in co-operation with The Pan American Society of New 
York, under the chairmanship of Mr. John L. Merrill, the Society’s presi- 
dent and a leading figure among the country’s foremost Pan-Americanists. 
Owing to a conflict of the official date of April 14 with the first day of 
the schools’ Easter vacation, our exercises as well as those of the Society 
were held on Tuesday, April 11. There was an essential difference, how- 
ever, this year in the character of the celebration. While heretofore the 
League members came as the welcome guests of The Pan American So- 
ciety, listening to their program, this time the distinguished members of 
the Latin-American consular corps in New York and the eminent ladies 
and gentlemen of The Pan American Society were treated to a splendid 
student interpretation of the spirit of Pan American Day given in a series 
of dramatic and musical numbers. Officially, The Pan American Society 
was the host, generously placing at the disposal of the League the mag- 
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nificent Grand Ball Room of the Hotel Commodore, which was most 
appropriately decorated with the colorful banners of the twenty-one na- 
tions of America. The Society also used its good offices to obtain the 
co-operation of the Sixteenth Infantry Band of Fort Jay, New York, and 
of a troop of Boy Scouts of America to raise the colors of the American 
republics for a salute by the audience as the corresponding national an- 
them was played by the military band. 

The student portion of the day’s program was preceded by a luncheon 
of The Pan American Society, at which Mr. Lawrence A. Wilkins repre- 
sented the schools. The luncheon guests were addressed by Hon. Enrique 
de Ruiz, Mexican Consul-General; Hon. John Bassett Moore; Dr. Jacobo 
Varela, Uruguayan Minister in Washington; and Hon. José Richling, 
Consul-General of the same Republic and dean of the Latin-American 
consular corps here. Mr. John L. Merrill presided. 

At 2:00 p.m. the student celebration opened in the Grand Ball Room, 
which was filled to its large capacity with the rising generation of an All- 
America-minded youth, pledged to bring closer to realization Simon 
Bolivar’s dream of an America united in friendship and inspired with a 
New-World spirit for peace and harmony among the nations. The prepa- 
ration of this program, in which several schools participated, was ably 
managed by Mr. David S. Goldberg, faculty leader of the Pan American 
Club at Samuel J. Tilden High School. Mr. Wilkins and Mr. William P. 
Flower, secretary of The Pan American Society, worked out together the 
schedule of quotas for the schools invited to send student delegations. 

The following program was received with enthusiastic plaudits by the 
audience, which included the consuls, members of The Pan American 
Society, and their friends, as well as the members of the Student League. 


_' 2a By students of Samuel J. Tilden High School 
(Prepared by Miss Ethel Lehrer) 


2. “Lo que significa el panamericanismo para un estudiante hispano- 


WOE Sd hap in ve teusda Address by Federico de Cérdova, 
First Vice-President of The Pan American Student League of 
New York 

B, PCR swwcctantasedcncens By students of John Adams High School 


(Prepared by Miss Selma Schulman) 
4. “What Pan-Americanism Means to a North American Student” 
Address by Miss Marie Hammer, Member of the James Monroe 


Chapter of the League 
(Mr. David Rosenblum, Faculty Leader) 


res a By students of Curtis High School 
(Prepared by Miss Elizabeth Eakin) 
ie a ee By Miss Yolanda Norrisa (Soprano) 


(Courtesy of The Consulate-General of Brazil) 
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7. “Award in the Chile-American Association Essay Contest” 
By Col. A. K. C. Palmer, Director of the Chile-American Asso- 
ciation. Winner: Herman Slotkin, of the Samuel J. Tilden Chap- 
ter; Prize, $25 

(Mr. David S. Goldberg, Faculty Leader) 

8. “Greetings to the Pan American Students”. ..Dr. Sebastifio Sampaio, 
Consul-General of Brazil in New York 

9. “Seeing the Other Americas”........ Address by Edward Tomlinson, 
Contributing Editor of Collier's Weekly 

10. “Salute to the Flags of the American Republics” (Boy Scouts of 
America raising the flags); national anthems by Sixteenth In- 
fantry Regiment Band, Fort Jay 


In addition to this city-wide celebration by the League in co-operation 
with The Pan American Society, each school held its own exercises under 
the auspices of its local Pan American Club. As the dates naturally varied 
with conditions in each of the schools, it is nearer to the truth to say that 
in New York we have a Pan American Month rather than a Pan Ameri- 
can Day. To give in detail each of these programs would require much 
more space than is available for this purpose. However, the following are 
cited because of their interesting character and because they can serve as 
models and suggestions for faculty leaders of clubs and teachers who may 
have occasion to supervise such programs. 


Bushwick High School 
Mr. Louts Berkowitz, Faculty Leader 


Assembly program, April 12; Miss Rose Scheick, Chapter President, in 
charge: 
. President’s Pan American Day Proclamation. ..Read by Harold Vogel 
. “Dr. Butler’s Idea of Pan-Americanism”........... Rosario Scatturo 
L SE wh cnetne Danced by Josephine Pizzinger and Morris Morrocco 
. Current Events in Latin America........ Reviewed by John Michaelis 
Smipie been enneseenns mane School Orchestra 
. Latin-American Idea of Pan-Americanism............. Adele Sloman 
. Latin-American Songs............ Members of the Bushwick Chapter 
. Pageant of National Anthems.............. Miss Kulick at the piano 


De Witt Clinton High School 
Program arranged by Miss R. FrEUDENHEIM and Dr. I. MicHaEt Levy 
Assembly program, April 24: 
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: English, by Major C. D. Frank 
Ai eNOS. ae vdindedigeeiveece Spanish, by Rafael Gold 
English, Assembly 
2. Salute to the Flag.............+. is nish, Frank Castaldi 
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ET EE eee Sung in Spanish by Spanish Glee Club 
4. Scenes from Don Quijote—A marionette show directed by Dr. Levy 
5. “Moral Disarmament”.......... Address by Mr. Edward R. Murrow, 


Assistant Director of The Institute of International Education 
6. The National Anthems of the American Republics 
Mr. Williams, Organist 
High School of Commerce 
Mrs. LEAH KAHNHEIMER, Faculty Leader 


Chapter meeting program, April 13; Mario A. Rodriguez, President : 


1. Meaning and Significance of Pan-Americanism...... T. Hammerman 
ie I ed ce be ence cetiessecees J. Politi at the piano 
3. The History of Pan-Americanism..................0-ee005 S. Kritz 
4. Latin-American Selections on the Harmonica............. A. Canales 
5. Argentina’s Educational System...............cceeeeeees B. Defrin 


In Evander Childs High School the celebration of Pan American Day 
had to be set ahead to May 5, because of the intervention of a mid-term 
examination schedule and the Easter vacation. However, this choice of a 
date is as original as the idea embodied in the elaborate program developed 
by the Evander Childs Chapter under the leadership of Mr. G. Torres 
Col6n in co-operation with the Department of Social Sciences, under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Ernest D. Lewis, who has given splendid and able 
direction to the spread of interest among students not reached by the 
Spanish Department. Miss Harriet Proctor, chairman of the Spanish 
Department, puts all the resources of her organization at the disposal of 
the Pan American Club, and therefore it can present a program of un- 
usual interest and content, including an address by the Adviser on Inter- 
American Relations of the All-Nations Association, Mr. Philip Leonard 
Green, on “New Pan-Americanists.” In addition the program will feature 
numbers of Latin-American music and talks on various Hispanic-Ameri- 
can themes by members of the Club, presided over by Lucille Horowitz. 

Honorable mention for programs revealing student initiative as well as 
capable faculty direction is also due the following schools: Port Richmond 
High School, Mr. Bruno G. Mattei, faculty leader, held its celebration on 
April 7 and staged a Romeria with a typical Hispanic-American setting. 
Under the leadership of Miss Emma Dolgin, co-leader of the Seward Park 
Chapter, the Club gave a program of Latin-American dances in full cos- 
tume, prepared by the club members, and music. The outlying borough of 
Richmond is represented by another active chapter at Tottenville High 
School under the leadership of Mr. M. P. Wallace. A program of music, 
talks by students, and a flag pageant featured the exercises. 

Josnua HocustTEeIn 

















POLITICAL NEWS FROM SPAIN 


[Department conducted by Prorgessor S. L. MiLtarp ROSENBERG, 
Associate Editor] 


Every day changes the Spanish political situation. In a quarterly 
magazine the freshest news one can give is that available on going to the 
composing room. At this writing it is that Don Manuel Azafia is still 
Premier; Sefior Besteiro is still president of the Cortes; the government 
formed on December 15, 1931, still stands, but with great difficulty. In 
the Cortes, Sefior Besteiro’s skill has averted many an impasse, but the 
situation, nevertheless, may be described as partial paralysis. Its cause, if 
one man can be pointed to alone, is Don Alejandro Lerroux, chief of the 
Radical Republican party. The rest of the Opposition is hard to label 
just now with accuracy, Lerroux’s party being aided at one moment by 
this and at another by that minority of the Left or of the Right. In gen- 
eral it may be said that the Opposition, marshaled by Lerroux, has been 
making sporadic forays for a year or more, and in the last few weeks has 
conducted a frontal attack of great ferocity. For years Lerroux has been 
crying his Delenda est, in season and out of season: “The Socialists must 
get out!” And of late he has resorted to obstruction of proceedings in the 
Cortes. Every parliamentary machination is being employed to block pub- 
lic business; whether other methods are connived at is impossible to say, 
though the Opposition has been charged with contributing surreptitious 
help to formidable strikes and armed sedition in recent months. 

The object is openly stated by Lerroux to be that of obstruction com- 
plete enough to bring on a ministerial crisis. The Radical Republicans 
have, of course, the support, cordial or cold, of all the Right and all the 
Left, who are delighted to see civil war. It was only through co-ordina- 
tion of Republicans and Socialists that the Republic exists at all; hence 
their quarrel is a deep satisfaction to Monarchists and Anarchists alike. 
On the overthrow of the old régime, Sefior Azafia saw the need of con- 
tinued union of the forces that overthrew it; on this principle he has been 
sustaining his government in the Cortes, though at the expense of certain 
Republican minorities. Now it is the authority of the Cortes itself that 
is being questioned by the Opposition, keeping in view the constituent 
origin of that body. 

The crisis that Lerroux and his allies are now trying to bring on will, 
if they succeed, cause the dissolution of the Cortes and an appeal to the 
country. To whom the premiership would go in the latter case is of only 
secondary importance; the primary matter is that a general election would 
greatly alter the composition of the Cortes and the fundamental structure 
of the government in all its branches. 

The hope, at this moment, of Sefior Lerroux is that Azafia can by 
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persistent prodding be provoked into resigning. Azafia’s temperament, 
however, is not so easy to work upon in that way. He does not interpret 
the situation with the rancor of amour propre; he is impersonal. So he 
is hard to provoke. The conflict in the Cortes will, therefore, in the long 
run probably go to President Alcala Zamora for decision. Will he con- 
firm Azafia? Will he try to form a new cabinet from within the present 
Cortes? Or will he, cortando por lo sano, allow the dissolution of the 
Cortes and the appeal to the country? All these alternatives are based 
on the declaration of Sefior Lerroux that he voices the wish of the whole 
people, who of course have to be reckoned with sooner or later. 

The Radical Socialist party, one of the most numerous minorities in 
the Cortes, on February 22 decided to support the government. The party 
is on most subjects divided in two groups, which debated this question 
hotly and then balloted in the government’s favor. The next day the 
majority party, the Socialist, published a manifesto denouncing the ob- 
structionist policy of the Radical Republicans as political sabotage, anti- 
republican, and dangerous to the state. The reactionary paper ABC was 
sued on February 22 for seditious utterances urging the extreme Leit to 
join the extreme Right in giving the government all possible trouble. 
The Junta Suprema de la Comunién Tradicionalista, “recogiendo en este 
dia [January 23] en que su Augusto Caudillo celebra su fiesta onomédstica, 
el comin sentir de todos los espatioles que militan bajo las banderas sacro- 
santas de la Patria,’ conclude their published greeting with: “Reciba, 
pues, nuestro Augusto Caudillo, don Alfonso Carlos de Borbén y Austria 
de Este, el testimonio de nuestra adhesion, etc.” A notice in Renacer 
referring to the coming elections says: 

“Necesitamos interventores, apoderados, repartidores, etc., para la 
lucha electoral. ... Estamos en pie de guerra para una lucha noble en de- 
fensa de nuestro postulado politico: Dios, Patria, y Monarquia. ; Monar- 
quicos! Inscribiros en nuestras oficinas electorales.” 

Later available news does not tighten the strain unbearably. The 
immediate fact at this writing is that the Azafia government still stands. 
It is a striking fact. While ministries have come and gone all over 
Europe and America, the Azafia government has survived fourteen 
months of almost daily debate on fundamental and highly controversial 
measures of the utmost immediate importance; it has had at the same 
time to attend to the unprecedented amount of current business incident 
to the youth of the Republic; it has had, in addition, to withstand the 
severe strain of strikes politically fomented, of seditious Monarchist up- 
risings, of Communist plots—political and economic sabotage of every 
kind; it has also had to raise greater sums of money than Spain has ever 
raised before; and on top of all that it has had to waste its time and 
strength in refutation of a continuous series of trumped-up charges made 
by the Opposition on the principle of “anything to beat Azafia.” One 
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need not be a partisan of his, nor, indeed, of the new Republic, in order 
to admire the qualities that have coped with all this, and thus far suc- 
cessfully. It is astonishing that the press of the United States takes so 
little note of Spanish affairs when they are politically so interesting. Is it 
because Spain owes us no war debts? 

As well as from its enemies, the Azafia government has suffered from 
the impatience of its friends, who have joined the Opposition, so to speak, 
in expecting miraculous solutions of extremely intricate and fundamen- 
tal problems, although the government has already done more in this 
respect than anyone could reasonably have demanded. The power of the 
Church and the Crown, of the grandeza, the Army, the nobility, and of 
the great landed proprietors has been destroyed in only a little more than 
a year. Between the fires of Left and Right, the government has some- 
how raised funds for vast works. Thousands of new lay schools, for 
instance, have been erected and equipped; a stupendous farming scheme 
has been perfected and initiated; Catalufia has been repossessed of her 
ancient liberties; and separatism is a dead issue. These things have been 
accomplished not without friction, not without bloodshed, but with so 
much less of either than a like revolution ever caused before that both 
dwindle by comparison into insignificance. The Parliament and the min- 
istry have at times been harsh, but the latter at least would not now exist 
if they had not been so. 

A few words about the two men now in the spotlight. Like most 
Spaniards in public life, Sefior Azafia is an eloquent speaker, and, like 
many of them, a writer of distinction. Some notice of his books was 
given by Frances Douglas in the February-March issue of H1sPANia at 
page 99, where a striking passage is quoted from his El “Jdearium” de 
Ganivet. Azafia’s latest book, Una politica, is, says the reviewer, a best 
seller; it covers the period 1930-32 in full detail. Still Minister of War, 
Azafia succeeded Alcala Zamora as Premier of the Provisional Govern- 
ment on October 14, 1931. In this cabinet Alejandro Lerroux was Minis- 
tro de Estado. On December 12 Azajia presented his ministry’s resigna- 
tion following the installation of Alcala Zamora as Constitutional Presi- 
dent of the Republic on December 11. On the thirteenth Azafia was 
charged with the duty of forming the new cabinet, and went first of all 
to Lerroux for help, which was refused. Azafia then offered to let Ler- 
roux form the cabinet. This was refused. On the fifteenth Azafia pre- 
sented his list, which we published in March, 1932. Lerroux, refusing 
to be included in a distinctly Socialist cabinet, was succeeded in the 
Ministerio de Estado by Dr. Luis Zulueta, Independent Republican. 
Miguel Maura also left the cabinet and was succeeded in Gobernacién 
by Santiago Casares Quiroga, Galician minority leader. The government 
thus formed has remained unchanged. 

Don Alejandro Lerroux (the final x of his name, by the way, is pro- 
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nounced as s) is a powerfully persuasive speaker and also a charming 
writer, as evidenced by his memoirs of his youth, Las pequetias tragedias 
de mi vida: memorias frivolas, which passed into its second edition in 
1932; it is well reviewed by Frances Douglas in the article already men- 
tioned. Lerroux was born in 1864. He is the father of Spanish republi- 
canism, which he has been preaching for forty years. 

The other member who accompanied Lerroux out of the cabinet is 
Don Miguel Maura. But he did not accompany him any farther, and has 
been a far milder member of the Opposition as leader of the Conservative 
Republican party. 

Our October record ended just after the revolt led by General San- 
jurjo and other retired Army officers, together with the Duque del Infan- 
tado. It was promptly suppressed and the property of the participants 
confiscated. The Marqués de Tena, proprietor of ABC and other sus- 
pended papers, was arrested. Sanjurjo, his son Captain Justo Sanjurjo, 
his aide Colonel Infante, and General Garcia de la Herranz were tried for 
high treason. Sanjurjo was sentenced to death, Garcia de la Herranz to 
life imprisonment, Colonel Infante to twelve years; Don Justo was found 
not guilty. At the instance of the government, the sentence of General 
Sanjurjo was commuted to life imprisonment. Thus ended August. Sep- 
tember contained the squelching of a Communist-Syndicalist plot and the 
arrest and deportation to Africa of numerous Monarchists. 

Meanwhile the Cortes sweated the summer away over two formidable 
problems—the Catalan Statute and the Agrarian Bill. On September 9— 
a date long to be memorable—these two enormously important measures 
both passed, within half an hour of each other: La Ley de Bases para 
la Reforma Agraria passed at half-past five, and the Estatuto at six 
o'clock, the former by a vote of 318 to 19 and the latter by 314 to 24. 
The exhausted Cortes then allowed itself, after fourteen months of steady 
work, three weeks of vacation. The Catalan members went home, loudly 
acclaimed. Colonel Macia, president of the Generalidad, addressing the 
people of the new Region, congratulated them on their orderly acceptance 
of the Statute as passed, “though it is not the statute for which we voted.” 
That it is, indeed, a compromise is sufficiently clear in the first words of 
the draft and the act, respectively: the draft declaration was that the 
power of the autonomy arose in the people; this was stricken out in the 
Cortes and the initial article as passed reads: 

“Articulo 1°.—Catalufia se constituye en regién aut6noma dentro del 
Estado espafiol. Su organismo representativo es la Generalidad y su terri- 
torio el que forman las provincias de Barcelona, Tarragona, Lérida, y 
Gerona en el momento de aprobarse este Estatuto.” 


Not a word about the people. But Colonel Macia congratulated them 


anyhow, for, if they did not have the statute, they had a statute, and had 
substantially regained their ancient liberties. He said further that now 
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that they were really autonomous the Catalans could confidently look 
forward to the enactment of other estatutos all over Spain; they could 
well feel that Catalufia had won a victory for all the other regions. These 
phrases sound commonplace enough out of their context, but were well 
understood by the mighty throng, as were Azafia’s too, when he came a 
fortnight later. On September 25 the Premier formally delivered the 
Estatuto to President Macia, and made a great speech in which he said: 
“The other peoples of Spain will soon have their own statutes and will 
take part in securing for Spain a new and stronger position in world 
affairs..... All these peoples must share in assuring to Spain a new 
place in the world.” One must read the whole of each speech to see that 
they connote federalism of autonomies, a thing expressly forbidden by 
the Constitution. Evidently Premier Azafia and President Macia were 
both thinking outside the Constitution, or of an amended one recognizing 
federalism. 

The immediate task in Catalufia was the formation of mixed commis- 
sions composed of delegates of the Republic and of the Region, charged 
with effecting a transfer and co-ordination of services and powers dis- 
tributed by the Constitucién and the Estatuto between the state and the 
autonomy—a ticklish task, too intricate to be detailed here. The commis- 
sioners handled their problems with skill sufficient to enable the calling 
of an election for November 20. President Macia’s party, the Esquerra 
(Izquierda) or Left, beat the conservative Lliga Regionalista by 67 to 17. 
The Parliament thus elected—the first since 1705 and Felipe V—met on 
December 6; its eighty-five members had the distinction of composing the 
only European two-party legislature; one lone deputy of a third party 
accentuated this distinction. The two Communist parties together polled 
only eight thousand votes. In the Parlamento the Esquerra represents, in 
national politics, support of the Azafia ministry, with the Lliga in oppo- 
sition, led by Senyor Cambé, a rich banker. It also represents the tend- 
ency, above mentioned, toward the federation of Catalufia with the au- 
tonomies yet to be formed. This further appears in the words of President 
Macia to Lawrence A. Farnsworth of the New York Times, to whom he 
said after the election: “We shall now adjust ourselves to the concessions 
that have been made to us, and when we have demonstrated that we know 
how to govern ourselves we shall once more go to the Spanish Parlia- 
ment and ask for what we have heretofore solicited but which is still 
lacking.” What is still lacking, when interpreted, means, among other 
things, amendment of the Constitution allowing the federation of Span- 
ish states. 

The Anarchists, Communists, and most Syndicalists were more than 
disappointed with the Catalan election, fearing Colonel Maciaé far more 
than the Lliga, because Macia and his party are trying, not without prom- 
ise of success, to bring the workers into a relatively moderate position. 
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The Colonel has for twenty-seven years been fighting for the ancient 
liberties of Catalufia, and has known exile and other hardships; he has a 
good right to be the one to lead his people out of the wilderness. For 
months before the election he had been warning the workers against 
extremism and promising them far better things than they could get by 
opposing him. He therefore asked and still asks all liberal-minded Lefts 
to join the Esquerra in forming one large and overwhelming Catalan 
labor party. If they go with the Lliga, he warns them, they head straight 
for revolution. The result of the election seems to prove that there were 
ears to hear him. Thus Macia in Catalufia and Azafia in Madrid are 
trying to steer a middle course. To Azafia add, at least, the Ministro de 
Trabajo, Francisco Largo Caballero, head of the thoroughly organized 
Socialist trade unions. 

Catalufia’s internal structure is at this writing still to be determined, 
and one particular is of immediate importance, namely the distribution of 
executive powers between the President of the Generalidad and the Con- 
sejo Ejecutivo. In January the members of the Consejo, presided over 
by 35-year-old Premier Juan Lluhi, resigned because of failure to agree 
with President Macia in this matter. The Estatuto is unfortunately vague 
or, rather, silent on this point. Article 14 says: “El presidente y los 
consejeros de la Generalidad ejercerén las funciones ejecutivas.” And 
there it stops. After the resignation of Lluhi’s ministry the matter was 
referred to the Parlamento’s Committee on Constitution; that is, the Re- 
public’s Constitution. The Parliament is debating a constitution for the 
Region, which is now in the form of a committee draft. 

The new Premier is Pi y Sufier, who is officially called the Consejero 
Delegado; he was previously the Consejero de Hacienda. Until the Com- 
mittee on Constitution has reported and Macia and Pi y Sufier have satis- 
factorily divided between them the executive powers, the problems of 
Catalufia may be troublesome. 

Of the other provisions of the Estatuto, the following may be of in- 
terest. Within Catalufia, both the Catalan and Castilian languages are 
official ; both must be used in public documents and legal pleadings. Out- 
side Catalufia, only Castilian is official. Personal rights are fixed by the 
Constitution of the Republic, not the Estatuto. Questions of competency 
arising between the Republic and the Generalidad are referred to the 
Tribunal de Garantias Constitucionales, created by Article 121 of the 
Constitution. Both the President and the Consejo Ejecutivo must resign 
if a vote of lack of confidence passes the Parlamento. The Estatuto may 
be amended by a referendum conducted by the Ayuntamientos throughout 
the Region and approved by the Generalidad (Parlamento, Presidente, 
and Consejo) ; or by the initiative of the Republic. 

The Basque Provinces will probably be next to obtain autonomy. The 
group is composed of Viscaya, Guiptizcoa, and Alava. Their commis- 
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sioners are now drafting a substitute for the statute prepared last year, 
which has been discarded. A Galician and an Andalucian autonomy are 
in the offing. 

But even more important than the Catalan Statute or any other legis- 
lation by the Cortes are the Agrarian Law and its vast implications. The 
bill, which had been debated simultaneously with the Statute at alternate 
sessions, passed on September 9 by a still heavier vote than the one given 
the Statute: 318 to 19, 133 members not voting (130 because they had 
resigned from the Cortes). The act went into effect September 25. La 
Ley de Bases para la Reforma Agraria is retroactive as of April 14, 1931, 
and annuls all past transactions repugnant to its provisions. These are 
too numerous and complicated to describe here, but it may be said in gen- 
eral that they embrace a policy of expropriation of large estates with 
compensation, or of confiscation in ¢ertain cases to be mentioned later. 
The lands are then to be nationalized and leased for farming, to either 
individuals or associations, with financial aid from the state. The act 
involves unprecedented legal problems and terrifying financial ones. Pro- 
ceedings under it will be conducted through the Instituto de la Reforma 
Agraria, and a special bank: Banco Nacional de Crédito Agricola. With- 
in thirty days after its publication on September 25 (later extended to 
January 1), estate owners were required to file descriptions of their lands 
or incur a fine of 20 per cent of their appraised values. The filing must 
in any case be completed within a year. This is said to affect about eight 
thousand owners and about fifty million acres, worth about five and a 
half billion dollars. Among the estates are about twenty former royal 
ones ; several hundred owners are of the late grandeza. 

The principle applied is “a grandes males, grandes remedios.” Agra- 
rian reform is and will long remain the most delicate of Spain’s problems. 
The most controversial features are these: 

“Base 2. ... Las tierras ... que constituyeron antiguos sefiorios, trans- 
mitidas desde su abolicién hasta hoy por titulo lucrativo, podran ser objeto 
de asentamientos... 

“Base 5. Seran susceptibles de expropiacion las tierras incluidas en 
los siguientes apartados : 

“... 6. Las que constituyeron sefiorios jurisdiccionales y que se hayan 
transmitido hasta llegar a sus actuales duefios por herencia... 

“13. ... 2°. ... Cuande se trate de propietarios de bienes rusticos de la 
extinguida Grandeza de Espafia cuyos titulares hubiesen ejercido en algun 
momento sus prerrogativas honorificas, se les acumularan, para los efectos 
de este numero, todas las fincas que posean en el territorio nacional... 

“Base 8. En las expropiaciones se procedera con arreglo a las siguien- 
tes normas: 

“a. Cuando se trate de bienes de sefiorio jurisdiccional o de los com- 
prendidos en la Base quinta pertenecientes a la extinguida Grandeza de 
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Espafia, Gnicamente se indemnizara a quien corresponda del importe de 
las mejoras utiles no amortizadas... En las expropiaciones de bienes de la 
extinguida Grandeza, el Consejo de Ministros, a propuesta del Instituto 
de Reforma Agraria, podra acordar las excepciones que estime oportunas 
como reconocimiento de servicios eminentes prestados a la naci6n. 

“Base 22. Quedan abolidas, sin derecho a indemnizacién, todas las 
prestaciones en metalico o en especie provenientes de derechos sefioriales, 
aunque estén ratificados por concordias, laudos, o sentencias...” 

The beginnings of this law go back to 1921. Here is a passage, shorn 
of its rhetoric, from an article by Don José Salmerén, Director General 
de Montes, Pesca, y Caza: 

“Hace poco mas de diez afios que un politico ilustre ... sometia a sus 
compafieros, en los ultimos meses del afio 1921 y durante el mes de mayo 
de 1922, en la Academia de Ciencias Morales y Politicas, el fruto de un 
profundo estudio: ‘Los derroteros de la expropiacién forzosa.’ ... Lo que 
no pudo jamas sospechar aquel ilustre conferenciante era que, transcurrido 
poco mas de una década, el Destino tuviera reservado que fuese el mismo 
Académico autor de la disertacién, don Niceto Alcala Zamora y Torres, 
quien sancionara con su firma, como Presidente de la Republica espaiiola, 
la aprobacién de una Ley de expropiacién forzosa, votada por las Cortes 
Constituyentes que él mismo convocara al frente del Gobierno provisional. 

“... La base fundamental de la obra de la Republica esta en la Reforma 
Agraria. Marcelino Domingo, proyectandola; Azafia, posibilitandola; y 
Prieto, fertilizandola, habran iniciado la mas trascendente obra social que 
corresponde al Gobierno... 

“Preciso es decir una vez mas que una ley de expropiacién forzosa sin 
indemnizacion no es la negacién de la propiedad, reconocida en el mismo 
precepto constitucional que esta ley desarrolla. Es una ley que... sdlo 
alcanza a los casos en ella expresados, por entender que la propiedad ex- 
propiada sin indemnizacion viene siendo propiedad detentada hace mucho 
tiempo, sin tener otro fundamento que el de un orden juridico reformado 
ya en todas partes... 

“Cabe esperar, como ha dicho el Ministro de Agricultura, que no mas 
que en el transcurso de diez afios el panorama del agro espafiol sera total- 
mente distinto del que es en la actualidad, por haber desaparecido los lati- 
fundios, las tierras yermas, los campesinos parados, y los propietarios que 
veian la tierra exclusivamente como un instrumento de renta.” 

Another comment, by the Director General de Agricultura, Don Fer- 
nando Valera: 

“La Reforma Agraria establece, junto al derecho, el deber de la pro- 
piedad. Las tierras incultas o manifiestamente mal cultivadas no podran 
seguir en lo sucesivo perteneciendo a quien, por no haber cumplido los 
deberes inherentes a su condicién de propietario, perdié el derecho a la 
propiedad.” 
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A sentence from the opinion of the Subsecretario de Agricultura, Don 
Santiago Valiente: 

“La realizacién de estos objetivos producira este resultado: la radical 
transformacién, mejorandola, de la vida rural.” 

One important caution, voiced by many, may be expressed here by the 
engineer Don Antonio Ballester : 

“Todo esto ha de llegar por sus pasos contados, nunca arrastrado por 
el vertiginoso galope de la impaciencia.” 

This is emphasized by the first (now resigned) Director General del 
Instituto de la Reforma Agraria, Sefior Vazquez Humasqué: 

“El mas temible de los factores extrinsecos es el de la impaciencia.” 

Patience and credit: the Banco Nacional de Crédito Agricola has been 
called the backbone of the statute. Will it be possible to finance it? Will 
it be possible to restrain the impatient? These seem, amid a multitude of 
difficult problems that swarm about the law, the most nearly insoluble 
of all. 

Those just quoted are all friends of the agrarian measure. Another 
point of view, differing from theirs and from that of its archenemy, 
Lerroux, also advocates patience with the government, but only in order 
that by giving it more rope it may hang itself and utterly discredit the 
Agrarian Law. This is the policy of the section of reactionary Catholic 
forces represented by Don José Maria Gil Robles, president of the Accion 
Popular. At a meeting in December he said: “Todavia no es el momento,” 
and illustrated with the Agrarian Law: 

“Comienza [el Gobierno] a decir que no hay que fiar demasiado de la 
Reforma agraria, que su alcance sera muy limitado, y que es necesario 
aplicarla con cierta cautela ... ; Creéis que no seria una posicién excelente 
en el partido socialista haber hecho la ley en el Poder, marcharse luego 
a la oposicién y decir que el fracaso de la Reforma agraria se debia a 
que ellos no estaban en el Poder y que los partidos burgueses habian 
falseado la Reforma? ... Hoy seria para las derechas una verdadera catas- 
trofe la posesién del Poder. Ahora es necesario que durante una etapa 
vayan los socialistas tocando las consecuencias de su propia insensatez, 
para que las masas, desesperadas, acaben de saber dénde se encuentran 
los programas sinceros, distinguiéndolos de aquellas otras manifestaciones 
utdpicas que no se hacian mas que para cazar los votos de los incautos.” 

A very different man, Don Miguel Maura, leader of the Conservative 
Republicans, says the same thing but less passionately : 

“Hoy por hoy, no puede ser sustituido el actual Gobierno; primero 
porque no hay una oposiciOn organizada y fuerte; y segundo porque le 
corresponde la liquidacién definitiva de los pasados sucesos.” 

Another act involving financial strain was also passed in September, 
providing for compensating owners of properties confiscated in the belief 
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that they were owned by Jesuits. At the time of the confiscations accom- 
panying the dissolution of the Society, most of its properties were re- 
corded as owned by non-Jesuits; this led to mistakes which the act tends 
to correct. 

Deportations occurred at this period of many aristocrats and former 
Army officers, and a large number of members of the diplomatic service 
were dismissed for disaffection and other reasons not stated. Among the 
deported were two cousins of Don Alfonso, the Marqués de Squilache and 
the Duque de Sevilla, brothers of Princess Maria de Borbon; another was 
Don Justo Sanjurjo, although, as already mentioned, he had not been 
found guilty of high treason. These and more than a hundred others were 
shipped on September 22 to the prison colony at Villa Cisneros in the 
Rio de Oro Province of Spanish Northwest Africa, where tropical fevers 
are a constant menace and the only break in the monotony is the landing 
and departure of the mail plane for South America. The government 
seems to have handled this matter very badly, making martyrs by the 
hundred and intensifying hatreds. Some of the martyrs escaped to Cezim- 
bra in Portugal ; some were brought back to Madrid for trial; much pub- 
licity and more martyrdom. 

Severe strikes have been mentioned among the handicaps of the pres- 
ent government. That of January 8 was the most serious of them. It 
broke out in Barcelona and spread to Valencia, Andalucia, and Madrid; 
in the mining region of the northwest also. Martial law and troops sup- 
pressed it in a few days, with an especially serious clash in the neighbor- 
hood of Sevilla, where there were hundreds wounded and a few deaths. 
A manifesto announced a Syndicalist-Anarchist “revolution” in Barcelona 
and Lérida, and an Anarchist-Communist one in Valencia. The manifes- 
tants had evidently been preparing for some time, collecting stores of 
bombs, etc. The accusation of Royalist support is not taken seriously, 
though the outbreak almost coincided with the escape from Villa Cisneros 
of about thirty Royalist prisoners. Following the strike, fifty-nine Royal- 
ists implicated in the Sanjurjo affair of August were brought from Villa 
Cisneros to Madrid for trial, making a dramatic entry at Cadiz calculated 
to create Royalist sympathy. 

In pursuance of Articles 26 and 27 of the Constitution, on October 19 
a bill “de confesiones y congregaciones” was introduced; it reiterates the 
guaranties of liberty of conscience, worship, and religious instruction; it 
forbids religious orders to engage in politics under penalty of dissolution, 
and requires all orders to file inventories of their properties; two-thirds 
of the members must be of Spanish nationality; none may teach outside 
the order, or engage in business. One probable result will be to interrupt 
the education of thousands of children, since the government schools are 
still very inadequate, as the building program cannot yet be sufficiently 
financed. Parents are, however, still free to send their children to the 
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parochial schools. The government has built 6,800 schools since the Re- 
public started. 

The budget for 1933 passed the Cortes on December 28 by a vote of 
236 to 20. It is the largest Spain ever had. Expenditures are estimated 
at 4,727,000,000 pesetas ; revenues at 4,722,000,000. A new issue of bonds 
will obtain, it is hoped, 600,000,000 pesetas, to cover a deficit of that 
amount. The expenditures include a large loan to Mexico for the purchase, 
in Spain, of gunboats and smaller craft, of which about 60,000,000 pesetas’ 
worth have already been ordered built in Spanish yards; it is assumed that 
this will boost the steel industry and employ several thousand men. 

Although foreign trade has been mostly cut off, what exists is favor- 
able to Spain. But with practically no business, ownership of land under- 
mined, and administration half paralyzed, the government nevertheless 
insists on higher industrial and agrarian wages, thus bringing what little 
business there is nearly to bankruptcy, with accompanying increased un- 
employment and growing resentment. 

Foreign countries, especially France and Italy, are interested in the 
announcement that the port of Mahon in Minorca is to be dredged and 
its fortification strengthened. This looks like a first step in a Mediter- 
ranean policy. It also helps to explain the less toplofty attitude of France 
of late. France and Italy, bitter rivals in the Mediterranean, will both be 
courting Spain if she does anything substantial at Minorca, which not 
only is in a strategic position but is admirably adapted by nature to de- 
fense. It is said that all the navies of the world could lie in the narrow- 
throated harbor of Mahon. 

Don Jaime Carner y Roméu, Ministro de Hacienda, was operated on 
at Barcelona on February 21 for cancer of the larynx, and may be com- 
pelled to retire from the government. The Premier has taken the Treas- 
ury portfolio in his own charge during the absence of Sefior Carner or 
the appointment of his successor. Sefior Carner will have to undergo 
another laryngeal operation before long, says his physician, Dr. Puig. 

Other miscellaneous items: 

The University of Granada, on reopening on October 1, celebrated its 
quartercentenary, at which many foreign visitors participated, notably 
M. Martinenche of the Sorbonne. The other universities opened on the 
same date. 

The Agrupacién al Servicio de la Republica was dissolved in Novem- 
ber, its task being considered completed. Its founders—Ortega y Gasset, 
Dr. Marafién, and Pérez de Ayala—made the announcement. 

A museum to house the crowns, crown jewels, and other royal trap- 
pings of “the definitely past time of monarchies” has been proposed. 

Sefiorita Margarita Salaverria, twenty-one years old, has the distinc- 
tion of being the first Spanish woman to occupy a diplomatic post. In 
the examination she won against 260 men. Before the Republic no woman 
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or priest could enter the diplomatic service, though in the old times kings 
used sometimes to send women to represent them at royal weddings and 
coronations. 

There are twelve and a half million voters. In Madrid and many other 
large centers women electors are decidedly more numerous than men. In 
the Cortes, however, there have been only three women: Victoria Kent, 
Clara Campoamor, and Margarita Nelken. 

An incident productive of much wit was the divorce of Onion and 
Garlic by a decree of September 16. For centuries two neighboring towns, 
Ajo and Cebolla, have got along with the same common council and sec- 
retary. But now they are separated. 














NEW BOOKS 
SCHOOL TEXTS 


Spanish for First Year, by M. E. MANrrep, of the Richmond Hill High 
School, New York City. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1931. 
xvi + 463 pages. $1.48. 

There are fifty-six lessons. In addition there are seven review lessons 
scattered through the book. Each lesson contains material, in Spanish, for 
presenting a point of grammar, followed by a statement of the point in 
English and generally its equivalent in Spanish. There are various exer- 
cises, largely in Spanish, for developing a mastery of the subject of the 
chapter. Each lesson has its vocabulary list. Many of the chapters contain 
further reading material, with emphasized examples of the grammatical 
point under discussion. Distributed through the book are numerous draw- 
ings, representing the everyday environment under modern living condi- 
tions, the various objects in the drawings being numbered in accordance 
with the vocabulary below. 

The text covers 351 pages. An appendix (55 pages) deals with pro- 
nunciation, punctuation, syllabification, and the verb. The two general 
vocabularies (Spanish-English and English-Spanish) cover 57 pages. 


Spanish for Second Year, by CLARENCE E. PARMENTER, of the University 
of Chicago; Wi1Lt1AM HAnsster, of the Louisiana State Normal 
School; Crncrnato G. B. Lacuarpta, of the Stuyvesant High School, 
New York City; and M. E. MAnrrep, of the Richmond Hill High 
School, New York City. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1931. 
x + 454 pages. $1.40. 

The book is divided into six parts. Parts I and II (163 pages) con- 
tain 70 short reading selections with questions, in Spanish, and grammar 
exercise material. Part III (64 pages) contains modern South American 
short stories, together with brief exercise material, as in the previous two 
parts, and in addition translation exercises from English into Spanish. 
Parts IV and V (70 pages) contain an introduction to Spanish classical 
art and literature as well as a series of articles written for “El Imparcial” 
of Madrid on American life by Antonio Heras. Part VI (60 pages) con- 
tains material for conversation about everyday life, a list of proverbs and 
a summary of grammar. There is a Spanish-English vocabulary of 94 
pages. Scattered through the book are many appropriate drawings and 
reproductions of photographs. 


José, por ARMANDOo PaLacio VALpés, edited by Juan Cano, of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, and Ep1raH Cameron, of the Waller High School, 
Chicago. New York: Doubleday, Doran & Company, 1932. xxiv + 
211 pages (128 text, 45 exercises, 9 appendices, 29 vocabulary). $1.00. 
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This work was “edited on a limited vocabulary plan,” based upon the 
Buchanan Spanish Word Book. “Seftor Palacio Valdés granted permis- 
sion for this school edition after inspection of Professor Cano’s version.” 

There is a detailed discussion of the vocabulary question, in English, 
in the preface by Miss Cameron. Professor Cano contributed an introduc- 
tion, in Spanish (10 pages), dealing with Palacio Valdés and his works. 
The text contains a few footnotes in Spanish. The exercises consist of 
groups of questions, in Spanish, true-false and completion exercises, 
idioms and materials for discussion of the text. Appendix A contains lists 
of names of persons and places found in the text, with explanations in 
Spanish. Appendix B deals with cognates, verbs, nouns, adjectives, ad- 
verbs, and prefixes. The story is illustrated by Alberto Cougat. 

“This edition is designed to be used in the third or fourth semester of 
high school or in the second semester of college.” 


Lobos de Mar, selected and edited by OLav K. LuNpeBerc, of Duke Uni- 
versity. F. S. Crofts & Company, 1933. ix +214 pages (131 text, 
21 notes, 62 vocabulary). $1.25. 

This is a collection of sea stories, eleven in number. Three are drawn 
from the works of Pio Baroja, five from Blasco Ibafiez, and one each 
from Galdés, Valera, and Pereda. The book is intended for reading with 
third-semester college or fourth-semester high-school students. Preceding 
the selections of each author is a brief sketch of the author in English. 
The editor also furnishes, in English, in the notes or at the beginning of 
the selections enough information to orient the student as to the back- 
ground of the story. The notes also aim to assist the student over the 
syntactical difficulties. 


Mexican Short Stories, edited with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, 
by A. Torres Rioseco, associate professor of Latin-American Litera- 
ture, University of California, and E. R. Sims, professor of Spanish, 
University of Texas. Illustrations by ANTon10 Soromayor. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1932. xx +180 pages (91 text, 16 notes, 
64 vocabulary). $1.35. 

There are ten stories by as many authors, to wit: Maria Enriqueta, 
Guillermo Jimenez, Angel de Campo, Amado Nervo, Alfonso Reyes, Gu- 
tierrez Najera, Lopez Portillo y Rojas, Rafael Delgado, J. Jiménez 
Rueda, José Vasconcelos. The introduction in Spanish gives a brief sur- 
vey of Mexican fiction. 


Los Malhechores del Bien, por Jacinto BENEveNTeE. Authorized edition 
edited with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary by Irvine A. LEon- 
ARD and Rosert K. SPAULDING, assistant professors of Spanish, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1933. xxvii + 126 pages (81 text, 9 notes, 34 vocabulary). $1.00. 
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The frontispiece is a portrait of Benevente. The introduction discusses 
briefly his dramatic work, and concludes with a bibliography. 


Las Memorias de Mamé Blanca, por TERESA DE LA Parra. Edited with 
Introduction, Notes, Exercises, and Vocabulary by CarLos Garcia- 
Prapa, Ph.D., assistant professor of Spanish in the University of 
Washington, and CLotitpe M. Witson, Ph.D., instructor in Romanic 
Languages in the University of Washington. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1932. vii +256 pages (11 introduction, 131 text, 11 
notes, 23 exercises, 70 vocabulary). 

The frontispiece is a portrait sketch of the authoress, who has related 
memories of her childhood on a sugar plantation in Venezuela. Line 
drawings add to the comprehension of the text. The introduction dis- 
cusses the personality of Teresa de la Parra. There are twenty-two exer- 
cises divided into preguntas, tema, and traduccién (English sentences). 


Repasemos, A Spanish Review Grammar and Elementary Composition 
Book, by Cottey F. SpPARKMAN, dean, Mississippi State Teachers 
College, and CarLtos CASTILLO, associate professor of Spanish, The 
University of Chicago. Illustrations by Epmunp Gressert, The 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois. xi+ 146 pages (97 
text, 34 appendices, 14 vocabulary). 

This is a Spanish review grammar and elementary composition book 
designed for the second unit of the Chicago Spanish Series. It is divided 
into eighteen lessons which are followed by a summary of the principles 
of syntax and paradigms of verb forms. 


Essentials of Spanish, by ArTuRo Torres. Two-volume edition by Nina 
Lee WEISINGER, University of Texas, and Roperta Kinc, Oak 
Cliff High School, Dallas. Illustrations by ALBerto Cucat. Double- 
day, Doran & Company, Inc., Garden City, New York. Book I, xiv + 
331 pages; Book II, xiii + 391 pages. 

In expanding Torres’ original work to fill two volumes many addi- 
tional exercises were written and much reading matter provided. For 
memory work and practice in silent reading there are short poems, anec- 
dotes, proverbs, riddles. A new feature is to be found in informational 
readings concerning Spain in English in Book I and concerning Spanish 
America in Book II. 


El Ingenioso Hidalgo, Don Quijote de la Mancha, by MIGUEL DE 
CERVANTES SAAVEDRA. Abridged and edited with Notes and Vocabu- 
lary by Juan Cano, Ph.D., associate professor of Italian and Spanish 
in the University of Toronto. With an Introduction by Epirn Cam- 
ERON, A.M. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1932. 317 pages. 
$1.80. 
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The purpose of this abridgement of both parts of the original is to 
bring this literary masterpiece within the reach of second-year college or 
high-school students. It may then be read as a whole and for the sake of 
the story. Linguistic difficulties are omitted or explained either in the 
Notes or the Vocabulary. Modern spelling and accentuation are used. 


Nuevos Ejercicios, by Lawrence A. WILKINS, A.M., director of Mod- 
ern Languages in the High Schools of New York City, and Hymen 
ALPERN, Ph.D., head of the Department of Spanish, DeWitt Clinton 
High School, New York City. New York, Globe Book Company, 
1933. vi + 176+ 9 pages. 


This book is “a drill manual, an exercise book, and a review gram- 
mar.” Its fourteen chapters bear the following headings: Syllabications 
and Accentuation, Articles, Nouns, Adjectives, Adverbs, Prepositions, 
Pronouns, Verbs, Idioms, Word Study, Composition Outlines, Transla- 
tion Exercises, Passages for Dictation, Passages for Comprehension. 
A fifteenth chapter, headed Appendix, contains a minimum list of verbs 
arranged according to utility and frequency, and informational syllabus 
of twenty pages concerning the geography, history, and customs of Spain 
and Spanish America, an examination on the informational syllabus, the 
two hundred most common idioms in the Spanish language, and a vo- 
cabulary for elementary Spanish. The final nine pages present three 
specimen examinations. 





San Juan de la Cruz, Poesias, edited, with Introduction and Bibliography, 
by E. ALttson Peers. 47 pages. $0.50. José Cadalso, Noches Ligu- 
bres, edited, with Introduction and Bibliography, by Emity Corton. 
64 pages. $0.55. Serafin Estébanez Calder6én, Cristianos y Moriscos, 
edited, with Introduction and Bibliography, by ADELAIDE PARKER. 
91 pages. $0.75. Volumes 1, 2, 3 of Plain Text Series, Publications 
of the “Bulletin of Spanish Studies,” Liverpool, 1933. Subscription 
to the three volumes, $1.50. 

These books are published according to the principles of a method of 
teaching languages by the use of literary masterpieces without a vo- 
cabulary. 

MricHaeL S. DoNLAN 


DorcHESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Juana la Loca: su vida, su tiempo, su culpa, por Luis Pranpi. Tradu- 
cida del aleman por FELIPE VILLAveRDE. Madrid, Espasa-Calpe, 1932. 
214 pages. 


The last fifteen years of Enrique IV were years of a disunion and 
decay “unparalleled in history.” The treasury of Castile was emptied, the 
country reduced to pure misery. The vices at court were such that a 
Bohemian visitor refused with a blush to describe them: “ut me eorum 
scelera enarrare pigeat pudeatque.” The next fifteen years, the first of 
Isabel (Enrique’s sister) and Fernando, witnessed the sudden rise of pros- 
perity: government centralized, the Reconquest completed, Columbus re- 
turned from his first voyage. In one short step Spain had passed from 
ruin to fortune—and in four more passed back from fortune to ruin. 
For, while Isabel lived, the truly great queen together with Cardinal Cis- 
neros laid down certain principles for their Church-State which, benign 
when guiding those strong hands, were afterward to devastate the king- 
dom. But more fateful than those principles was the tragic choice that 
Death made among the five children of Ferdinand and Isabella: within 
four brief years four heirs to the crown had died and the Castilian dy- 
nasty passed to the sole surviving child, Juana. 

The story of this ill-starred life, told in German! by Professor Ludwig 
Pfandl and admirably translated into Spanish by Felipe Villaverde under 
the title Juana la Loca: su vida, su tiempo, su culpa, was published a few 
months ago by Espasa-Calpe. Professor Pfandl happily combines sound 
learning with the story-telling art in this little book of only 214 small 
pages, beginning with a fifty-page review of the matters glanced at above 
and giving in seventy more the painful story of Juana, after which the 
remainder traces through Carlos V, Felipe II, and Don Carlos his son 
the disease and disaster caused by their inheritance from Isabella’s mad 
daughter. 

Love and jealousy possessed her with equal violence. With nothing 

less than fury she loved her husband, and at the same moment hated him 
with the same fury. In him—Philip the Fair of Burgundy— 
“no veia el hombre, sino solamente el var6én; en los deberes matrimoniales 
solamente conocia el talamo... Si la conducta de Juana, en cuanto a es- 
posa, no tuviera todos los caracteres de un hecho patolégico, no habria 
razon por la cual no hubiese vivido este matrimonio tan normalmente como 
la mayor parte de los otros de su tiempo, de su calidad, y de sus impa- 
ciencias sexuales.” 

The horrible progress of Juana with Philip’s corpse from one castle 


1 The German volume is reviewed by Alfred Coester in Hispania, XIV, 166. 
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to another, meantime giving birth to her sixth child, is the repulsive be- 
ginning of a hideous fifty years of madness and martyrdom unparalleled. 
Yet from this mother came a notable troop of children for whom all the 
crowns of Europe were waiting. Carlos was king and emperor ; Fernando, 
the same; Leonor, queen of Portugal and then of France; Isabel, queen 
of Denmark; Maria, of Bohemia and Hungary; Catalina, of Portugal. 
Meanwhile their mother was for forty-six years a prisoner of state in 
the frigid, silent, empty castle of Tordesillos, until rescued by death. And 
Ferdinand her father, fighting and intriguing to keep the crown in his 
family, lived only to see it seized by strangers from the north and the 
vigorous Spanish line fade out in loathsome disease! 

This little book, covering five generations from the greatness of Isabel 
to the sickening wreck of Don Carlos, ends with a psycho-medical study 
of Juana and her descendants; those that care little for that can read 
through the excellently told story preceding it; but the chief contribution 
of Professor Pfandl will doubtless be found in the later pages. 


Philip II of Spain, by Davin Loto. New York, Brentano’s, 1932. 298 
pages. 

“Four young men, all experienced beyond their years, swayed the po- 
litical destinies of the West. Charles V of Spain and the Holy Roman 
Empire, Francis I of France, Henry VIII of England, and Solyman the 
Magnificent of Turkey dominated all the world that they knew. Michel- 
angelo was still alive. Cortés had conquered Mexico. Spain was at the 
peak of her national prosperity.” I quote this from Philip II of Spain, in 
which David Loth has told, and told exceedingly well, the absorbing story 
of Philip and his times, told it without controversy, without footnotes, 
and with very few dates. For this book Professor Pfandl’s Juana la Loca, 
discussed above, is just the right introduction ; each supplements the other ; 
Mr. Loth begins with Philip’s boyhood, Professor Pfandl goes back to 
Isabel, and both discuss Don Carlos. Mr. Loth also pictures the Euro- 
pean panorama; it is an age as well as a man that we read of here. It is 
a drama. The golden moment came, opportunity knocked, and nobody 
heard. “Truth fled in terror, and throughout the sixteenth century was 
to be found only in the greatest obscurity.” 

Philip was for long the overshadowing figure of Europe, but he was 
by no means the monster usually depicted. David Loth has drawn up a 
believable estimate of this much-talked-of man and shows him as just an 
average man in the most difficult of all situations. The historians have 
had much to say about Philip, since he could not be ignored; and, since he 
could not be profoundly respected for success, they have generally reviled 
him at great length. But, says Mr. Loth, such impatience has missed the 
point, for there is in Philip’s life an instructive moral. “He was a very 
ordinary sort of man, set apart from the common millions only by his 
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rank, his sense of duty, his somewhat more than normal fanaticism, and 
his imperviousness to the influence of better minds.” “Normal fanati- 
cism” is an observant phrase! The book concludes with this: “It is 
strange that no moralist with a bent for interpreting the divine will has 
explained Philip as the Lord’s warning against entrusting great power to 
sublime mediocrity. It is less strange that the warning has not been 
heeded.” 

Mr. Loth has given us a thoroughly sympathetic biography of Philip, 
who he says “was a decidedly unlucky king.” He had qualities “which 
would have won him immortal glory if he had been a little luckier. The 
colossal industry, the love of simplicity, the humility, the piety, the ab- 
stemious life, the strong domestic affections, the patience, the persever- 
ance—how posterity would have applauded them! But these attributes 
are worthless in the management of an empire unless their possessor has 
the goddess of chance on his side. At a time when religious preoccupa- 
tions had made their subjects singularly restive, he was called upon to rule 
dominions far too large to be kept together by any known system of state- 
craft .... He bungled it badly, but no ruler or statesman of his genera- 
tion showed any signs of understanding the realities of the situation well 
enough to have invented modern imperialism or something equally at odds 
with the spirit of their age.” True, and Mr. Loth may have been thinking 
of a modern instance or two of such bungling and worldwide lack of vision 
in high places, and Lady Luck nowhere in sight. 

I think the portrait that Mr. Loth has drawn is not that of the “ordi- 
nary sort of man” he would have you believe that Philip was; his fatal 
defects were uncommonly bad ones, and his collection of virtues was quite 
above the average. But the portrait is so good that the reader will over- 
look the two or three statements about it by the artist which are not quite 
in keeping with his true and sympathetic drawing. 


Hispano-American Literature in the United States: a Bibliography of 
Translations and Criticism, by Sturcis E. Leavitr. Cambridge, Har- 
vard University Press, 1932. 54 pages. 


Over a century has passed since interest in Hispano-American litera- 
ture first appeared in the United States, but not until today has any list 
been made of what has been written in this country about the culture of 
our southern neighbors. But the Harvard University Press has recently 
published Hispano-American Literatufe in the United States: a Bibli- 
ography of Translations and Criticism, by Professor Sturgis E. Leavitt of 
the University of North Carolina, in the series under the general editor- 
ship of Professor J. D. M. Ford and the Harvard Council on Hispano- 
American Studies, which is always seeking to contribute to the cause of 
Pan-Americanism. This little 54-page pamphlet will be very useful to 
teachers, editors, and general readers of this literature. It is fully indexed 
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by author, by translator, and by reviewer, all in one index, and the cata- 
logue itself is in chronological order, to the end of the year 1931. The 
user should bear in mind the Addenda before concluding there has been 
an omission. 

Omissions and errors there doubtless are, and the author begs that any 
that are discovered be reported to him or to the Director (Professor Ford) 
of the Harvard Council on Hispano-American Studies, at Harvard Uni- 
versity. I take pleasure in advertising this request and urge that it be 
responded to when any discrepancy is discovered, in order that in the next 
edition there may be a complete list of all translations, criticism, bibliogra- 
phies, collections, anthologies, histories of literature, reviews, and school 
texts. No mention is made of mere book notices, reviews of textbooks, 
nor of books published in the United States in Spanish or Portuguese and 
intended for Hispano-American readers. But a liberal interpretation is 
made of the boundary between a notice and a review. Reviews of text- 
books have been excluded for the good reason that they deal largely with 
the mechanics of editing. A list of Latin-American books published in the 
United States would be valuable, but the editor believes such a compilation 
should have a place by itself. 

There are eighty-three entries for 1931—as many as for the eighty- 
four years from 1827 to 1910; the first year to have as many as half a 
dozen entries is 1908. A valuable feature is the analysis of collections and 
anthologies ; I note one entry of three-fourths of a page, and I know not 
how many titles and authors’ names. Send for this pamphlet; you need it; 
and please send the editor your corrections. 


El Consejo de Indias y la Historia de América, por Jost Maria CHacONn 
y Catvo. Santander, Boletin de la Biblioteca Menéndez y Pelayo, 1932. 
40 pages. 


Section V of the Archivo de Indias at Sevilla bears the delightful title 
“Indiferente General.” It is enormous, it is vast, it is a stupendous mis- 
cellany. It so happens that “Indiferente General” is of the essence of 
America’s cultural history, and from it, as from the deeps of the Ocean 
Sea beyond which lay Plato’s Atlantis, men still fish up precious netfuls: 
reports on ultramarine culture, books, fauna, flora, on the great discovery 
of Cinchona’s quinine, on—interminable list. 

One of the joyous fishers in “Indiferente General” is José Maria Cha- 
con y Calvo, corresponding member of La Academia Espafiola and of 
the Academia de la Historia, and I wish to tell a little about his latest 
catch, which he drew in from “145-6-28” and prints under the title El 
Consejo de Indias y la Historia de América. It nearly all refers to the 
great Cosmégrafo Mayor de Indias don Juan Bautista Mufioz, the frus- 
trated historian of the New World whose monumental collection of docu- 
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ments (now in the Academia de la Historia) is one of the richest in that 
field. In 1779 Mufioz was by royal order commissioned to write the his- 
tory of the Indies, and the principal interest of Document 145-6-28 is 
its expression of official opinion on the way in which that history should 
be written, and it concludes: 

“Estos no son mas que los cimientos o Sisthema de Historia y la divi- 
sién de su materia. En quanto a su estilo y forma es ocioso hablar, havi- 
endo de correr a cargo de hombres tan instruidos como los de la Real 
Academia de la Historia, que saben todas las reglas de este Arte y las 
principales que prescribe Horacio. ...” 


(Imagine instructions of, say, the Senate Committee on Philippine Affairs 
ending with the name of Horace!) 

The document itself is not without style, and here and there is de- 
cidedly animated. I quote a passage to which Sefior Chacén y Calvo refers 
with relish: ; 

“El continuar las historias de Indias hasta ahora impresas parece que 
es oprobio de la Nacién espafiola y contra el espiritu de las leyes de Indias. 
Todos los sabios de Europa suponen que las historias de Indias ahora im- 
presas tienen muy sustanciales tachas en escrito, disposicién, y materia. 
Y zha de seguir la Academia unas huellas tan erradas? ; Ha de autorizar 
el Consejo de Indias un oprobio de la Nacién espafiola? Con raz6n diran 
que todavia estaban los espafioles tan barbaros como antes del siglo XV.” 

“Todos los sabios de Europa ...” What will Europe say? The passage, 
says Sefior Chacon, is quite typical of eighteenth-century Spain, and he 
adds: “En realidad hay una profunda concordancia entre esa actitud 
espiritual y la que asume la llamada generacién del 98, cuya influencia se 
percibe aun en la Espafia renovada de los dias que corren.” 

From this document began 


“una de las obras mas formidables de investigacién que se han hecho en 
Espafia. Mufioz, que habia sido profesor de Filosofia en la Universidad 
de Valencia, da a su empresa una orientaci6on filoséfica, pero la cimenta en 
una tarea prodigiosa de investigacién y critica documentales.” 


It comprised examination of all the archives of history in both Spain and 
Portugal ; it required daily patience and even heroism (the Arctic cold of 
the archive rooms would alone account for the heroism); it required 
above all a critical attitude exotic in the days of Mufioz and rare enough 
in our own. Listen: 

“Puiseme en el estado de una duda universal sobre cuanto se habia pub- 
licado en la materia, con firme resoluci6én de apurar la verdad de los hechos 
y sus circumstancias hasta donde fuese posible en fuerza de documentos 
ciertos e incontrastables, resolucién que he Ilevado siempre adelante sin 
desmayar por lo arduo del trabajo, lo prolijo y lo dificil de la investiga- 
cién.” 
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“Una duda universal.” Even in our own day such an attitude raises a 
host of enemies, and in the day of Mufioz .. . . Sefor Chacén comments 
on this passage as follows: 

“Un caracter universal tiene su empresa histérica [la de Mujioz] y 
frente a ella habria de alzarse la critica nacionalista de su tiempo, que 
veia poco sentido espafiol en la obra del historiador oficial de las Indias. 
Una profunda amargura llenaria entonces el espiritu del historiador artista 
y fildsofo. Ante la critica de la Academia, ante la critica del jesuita Iturri, 
pensaria Mufioz en que todos los sentidos nacionales son excusables (si 
no recusables) en la obra histérica, y que sdlo hay un sentido impres- 
cindible y vital: el sentido histérico.” 

Note the last quotation from Sefior Chacén. It has an application 
much wider than the one he had in mind. Nationalism! We may well 
curse that idea, since it has been our undoing in ways the good Mujfioz 
happily could not think of. Far narrower than eighteenth-century Spanish 
academic nationalism is that of all the twentieth-century nations. “Una 
duda universal” is what we need, far more than any historian of the Indies 
could dream of. A friend of mine recently made a remark that I pass on 
to you: “The impending [economic] change will be the result of not 
thinking of things as our fathers thought of them, any more than we do 
things as our fathers did.” The writer of this is Samuel S. Fels (Febru- 
ary Survey Graphic), one of our best thinkers. His remark suggests that 
our tariff walls are very like the academic embargo that truncated the 
great work of Mujioz, but vastly more destructive. 


S. L. MrtLtarp RosENBERG 
University oF CALIFORNIA AT Los ANGELES 


Libros y autores modernos: Siglos XVIII y XIX, por César Baryja, 
edicién revisada y completada. Los Angeles, Campbell’s Book Store, 
1933. viii + 446 pages. $2.25. 


Not every writer has the strength of will to reduce when he revises. 
Professor Barja is the exception, and the second edition of his well known 
volume shows each chapter less in bulk than in the first (1924). Most of 
the “anthology material” (excerpts and résumés) has been excised; the 
reviewer confesses that he misses some of the poetic illustrations. The 
style has gained by condensation. Chapter ix, on the Romantic drama, is 
the only one that has been actually rewritten; the other changes are of 
compression and retouching. Two chapters at the end (xxv, xxvi) are 
new; they are devoted to Leopoldo Alas, Palacio Valdés, and Blasco 
Ibafiez, three figures who belong within the period covered. The bibliogra- 
phies, placed now together at the end, have been brought beautifully up 
to date, and are as complete as can be desired; one wishes only that the 
items were arranged in a definite order, either chronological or alphabeti- 
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cal. This bibliography has been not merely compiled but used, so that the 
text conforms to recently discovered facts. 

Paper, printing, and binding are much more attractive than in the 
earlier edition. Misprints are few, and not worth space here, but the fol- 
lowing corrections and suggestions may be made. P. 30, Noches ligubres, 
1798; p. 235, Valera born in 1824; p. 259, Niufiez de Arce born in 
1832(?); p. 305, Pardo Bazan born, I believe, in 1852; pp. 320 ff., the 
omission of Dulce duetio from the consideration of Pardo Bazan’s novels 
de la uiltima manera is quite inexplicable; p. 323, Galdés born in 1843; p. 
376, the title of the book by Alas and Clarin in collaboration is La litera- 
tura en 1881; pp. 371 and 399, the statement that Blasco Ibafiez is “de 
todos los novelistas espatioles, el més naturalista, de hecho, el tinico natu- 
ralista” is hard to reconcile with another to the effect that Alas’ La Re- 
genta is “la obra més naturalista, més ‘zolesca,’ de la novelistica espatola” ; 
p. 415, the last Spanish edition of Fitzmaurice-Kelly’s Historia de la litera- 
tura espaiola was the fourth, in 1926, and the third edition of the Hurtado- 
Gonzalez Palencia work has just appeared, 1932. 

It is not necessary to discuss the body of the work at length, for 
method and ideas are sufficiently known. Professor Barja confines him- 
self to a discussion of outstanding authors. He does not tarry over figures 
of the second rank, neither does he allow himself to be dazzled by time- 
worn reputations. His high opinion of Rosalia de Castro (in which the 
reviewer concurs) is explainable by the same admiration for simple, un- 
cluttered emotion and thought that causes his distaste for Zorrilla. It is 
this instinctive liking for the kernel without the husk which makes him 
dissent from many Spanish critics. Discriminating, sensitive, understand- 
ing, Professor Barja covers his special field with wholly admirable compe- 
tence and fullness. Such a well-ripened style, such a solid philosophic basis 
of opinion, are too rare among those who write of literary Spain. His 
projected volume on contemporary authors will be illuminating. The 
nearer we approach our own time, the greater is the need for sound criti- 
cal training in those who undertake to interpret and evaluate persons and 
currents of thought. 


S. GriswoLtp MorLey 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Die Naturschilderungen in Peredas Romanen, by K. S1esert. Hamburg, 

1932. (Hamburg Studien zu Volkstum und Kultur, Bd. 12.) 

The utility of such an intrusion of Romanticism into the fields of phil- 
ology is explained by the author as three-fold (pp. 2-3). He believes that 
Naturschilderungen provide the background for the action in a literary 
work, and indicate and develop a close relationship between nature and 
man. Nature may also be an independent factor in determining the course 
of events. And who doubts it? 
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On these bases there follows a series of chapters on the theory of 
nature descriptions; their arrangement in their frame; their content as 
dynamic, static, as expressive of light and color, of sound, of odor, as 
personifying trees, the water, the breezes; on nature and man; on lin- 
guistic analyses of Pereda’s portrayals of nature. This is all supported by 
quotations long and short, combed from his works. In fact, the too fre- 
quent interruption of the author’s commentary by his evidence makes a 
distasteful mosaic of certain pages (e.g., pp. 74 ff.). 

Pereda’s interest in Nature in her various aspects goes back, according 
to Siebert, to the facts of his life, spent almost entirely in the picturesque 
Montafia behind the Cantabrian. He would have been influenced too by 
his deeply religious mother and his conservative family tradition (p. 10). 
The author finds that the succession of Pereda’s works shows a definite 
development from the omission of any extended treatment in the early 
essays to the full and final form of Pefias arriba, where certainly Nature 
becomes ein Werk Gottes. “Pereda blieb immer auf dem Standpunkt des 
kirchlich Gléubigen; die Gottheit in der Natur war ihm eine unumstiss- 
liche Sicherheit; .... seine Hingabe an die Natur war ein Gottesdienst 
in christlich-konfessionellem Sinne” (p. 6; cf. p. 122). 

The worth of Pereda’s epic Naturschilderungen is unquestioned, and 
hardly needs exposition. It might have been profitable, however, to con- 
trast them with Baroja’s and to consider the lack of portrayal of nature 
in writers like Palacio Valdés. The work is solidly done with the usual 
bibliographies (including particular mention of previous treatments of 
nature-painting in the Romance literatures), summings-up, and cross ref- 
erences. And yet its usefulness may be questioned. It would seem high 
time for a definite and comprehensive statement from those of experi- 
ence on the “present state of Spanish studies,” with indication of a pro- 
gram for needful investigations (but not by the methods of the Neuphil- 
ologen!). 


R. K. SPAULDING 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Language and Languages, by W. L. Grarr. New York: D. Appleton, 
1932. xlvi + 487 pages. $4.00. 


Departing from tradition recognized in such studies, this work brings 
the subject of linguistics out from the realm of the purely erudite into the 
light and life of common day. Yet, neither technical terminology nor 
scholarly treatment has been sacrificed in the process. 

It is admittedly an ambitious task to prepare a book on the science of 
language which, at one and the same time, will prove of interest and value 
to the general reader, to the student seeking a thorough groundwork in 
fundamentals, and to the professional linguist. While it is true that the 
general reader will find here a newly opened way leading him to a broader 
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view of his language and that of his fellow-men, certain explanations, on 
the other hand, notably that upon “the word” in the third chapter of Part 
I, will undoubtedly tax the patience of the amateur beyond the urge of his 
curiosity. It is conceivable, indeed, that at this point there may be some 
confusion even in the mind of the author. Other chapters of Part I, how- 
ever, dealing with the problems of meaning, accentuation, and categorizing 
in language, and some portions even of the above-mentioned chapter, 
which deals with units of signification, will be found to contain some new 
contributions, and much that should prove stimulating to the professional 
linguist. 

Yet the book “is primarily a general introduction to the science of 
language,” so intended by the author. Particularly in Part II, the essen- 
tials of an acquaintance with language are presented clearly and with as 
much simplicity as is consistent with the subject. The facts and causes of 
phonetic and linguistic change, the principles of language classification, 
and the essence, origin, and evolution of language are discussed from a 
practical angle, reversing the order of procedure characterizing former 
works, in which historical interest has overshadowed any scientific con- 
sideration of such questions. It is this practical treatment which gives to 
Professor Graff’s book its present and peculiar significance for teachers 
of modern languages who too often have entered the profession without 
having made any study of language as a science. Of especial interest to 
teachers are such discussions, for example, as that of symbolization, and 
the relation between the symbol and the thing, a most important consid- 
eration which at once links the newer study of linguistics with the actual 
aims of the teacher in the classroom. 

Twenty-four analytical diagrams and illustrations, a 72-page bibliogra- 
phy, an alphabetical index, a table of phonetic and other symbols, a most 
satisfactory glossary, and a double-page color map of the world, present- 
ing clear-cut contrasts between the various linguistic fields and groups, 
contribute much toward making this useful and convenient as either a text 
or a reference work. 


RicHarD F. MEezzorero 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


Frances Toor’s Guide to Mexico. Mexico, D.F., 1933, 160 pages. $1.00 
(American). 


Frances Toor is the editor of the valuable quarterly, Mexican Folk- 
ways, published in Spanish and English. If anybody is qualified to com- 
pile a guide to Mexico it is she. Beside the information needed for trav- 
eling, the book is replete with facts concerning places, native life, and 
history. In school libraries and wherever knowledge might be sought 
about Mexico this guide should be found. 
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Ausencia, por Arturo Torres Rioseco. Santiago de Chile, 1932, 160 
pages. 


Professor Torres has been visiting his native land after fourteen years 
away from Chile. 


Ausencia de catorce afios, 
silencio, mar y distancia, 
tienes dormidos los ojos 
en lejanias de nacar ... 


j Qué dulces ojos me pones, 
qué suaves manos, oh, patria! 


During this period he has had the habit of voicing his personal expe- 
riences both objective and subjective in verse. The romantic tone alter- 
nates with modernista notes. In the great variety of metrical forms are 
to be found the influences of the poet’s readings. There are specimens of 
free verse, ballads, and even monorhymed tercets in which are echoes of 
Dario, Herrera y Reissig, and Garcia Lorca. Humorous turns are fre- 
quent, becoming at times extremely ironical in contemplation of modern 
life and of poets, 


frailes de la literatura 

que dicen: “Osculos, cefirillo, Selene,” 
y en vez de nombrar a las hembras 
por sus nombres de pila 

nos encajan a Cloris y Filis. 

Hay que llamar al pan pan 

y al vino vino. 

Handbook of Spanish-English and English-Spanish Legal Words and 
Phrases. A book of handy reference for the use of translators of 
Spanish-English legal documents and works. Compiled and arranged 
by M. E. Bean. D. Appleton and Company, New York, London, 1933. 
257 pages. $2.50. 


As the Preface states: “The aim of this book is to assist the translator 
of Spanish and English legal documents and Spanish-English work in 
general, and to furnish a handy reference for the meanings and shades of 
meanings of the words and phrases found especially in such work.” It is 
based on a notebook kept by the author for twenty-five years. In addition 
to the phrases there are some sixty pages of forms for various documents 
taken from originals. The book, in spite of a real value for persons com- 
ing into contact with legal Spanish, would have to be used with care. 
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There are expressions listed which would be good only for Cuba, for ex- 
ample, but which would be incomprehensible in other countries. There are 
others which are likely to prove incomprehensible to anybody but the com- 
piler. For example: “Horn (small end of the horn),” Ley del embudo. - 


The Diplomatic Protection of Americans in Mexico, by FREDERICK 


SHERWOOD DuNN. New York, Columbia University Press, 1933, 439 
pages. $5.00. 


This book is published as Volume II of the series Mexico in Inter- 
national Finance and Diplomacy, prepared under the auspices of Colum- 
bia University Council for Research in the Social Sciences. Volume I, 
Mexico and Her Foreign Creditors, by Edgar Turlington, dealt with 
legal and diplomatic aspects of Mexican foreign loans. Mr. Dunn’s work 
may be highly commended for the light it throws on some obscure phases | 
of diplomacy. The author has had access to papers in the State Depart- 
ment and is able to publish much correspondence between Washington and 
American ministers in Mexico. During the century of diplomatic rela- 
tions between us and the southern republic innumerable claims for damage 
have been brought against Mexico by American citizens, many of them 
of doubtful ethics if not legality. The arrangement which the author has 
made of his material is admirable, having such titles as “Revolutionary 
Damages,” “Forced Loans and Special Taxes,” “Police Protection,” “Oil,” 
“Agrarian Reform.” The record laid bare in this book is not pleasant 
reading to a sensitive American but it is well that the truth be told. 


Life and Manners in Madrid 1750-1800, by Cuartes E. Kany. Univer- 
sity of California Press, Berkeley, California, 1932, 482 pages. $7.50. 
Professor Kany was John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Fellow. in 

1928-1929 and has given to the public the results of his researches in this 

very handsomely printed book. He investigated Spanish life in the last 

half of the eighteenth century, using as a basis in part the sainetes of 

Ramon de la Cruz. The value of the volume is much enhanced by the 

illustrations in half-tone, 79 in all, taken from many sources, especially 

paintings and prints found in museums and archives in Spain. An excel- 
lent feature of the book is the full documentation occupying some seventy 
pages of notes. The Index, too, is commendable. 


The Year’s Work in Modern Language Studies, by a number of scholars. 
Edited for the Modern Humanities Research Association by Wu- 
LIAM J. ENtwistLe. Volume III, year ending June 30, 1932. Oxford 
University Press. London: Humphrey Milford, 1933, 186 pages. $2.25. 


Like its predecessors, this volume gives the bibliographical record of 
the year in the form of a readable commentary, while data about publishers 
appear as footnotes. The reader is thus enabled quickly to get a view of 
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the year’s accomplishments. Owing to the number of contributors and 
their varying skill in the presentation of facts the book as a whole dis- 
plays somewhat uneven merit. One notices certain omissions. No atten- 
tion whatever is given to Spanish and Portuguese America. 


An Analytical Bibliography of Modern Language Teaching—1927-1932. 
Compiled for the Committee on Modern Language Teaching by AL- 
GERNON COLEMAN, with the assistance of AGNes Jacgues. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1933, xiii +296 pages. $3.00. 


The Bibliography lists 570 items in all, comprising both books and 
articles in periodicals. Some are summarized briefly, others with consid- 
erable fullness. The summaries are grouped under general headings: 
Publications of the American and Canadian Committees; Psychology of 
Language Learning; General Trends in Language Teaching; Aims, Ma- 
terials, and Methods; Tests and Testing, Correlation and Transfer ; Train- 
ing of Teachers; Foreign-Language Teaching in European Schools; Mis- 
cellaneous. The sections on Aims, Materials, and Methods and Tests and 
Testing have been carefully subdivided. There is also a good index of 
authors’ names. The book thus offers a unique record of the development 
of language-teaching in all that concerns objectives, organization, and 
methodology during the last five years. 


A Dictionary of Spanish Terms in English. With Specia! Reference to 
the American Southwest, by Harotp W. Bentiey. New York, Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1932, 243 pages. $3.50. 


The book contains much interesting and useful material. The quota- 
tions showing the use of Spanish in American literature are valuable. But 
it would have been well if the author had revised his work carefully and 
either omitted his references to California or traveled there. For example, 
El Camino Real (sic with capitals) down the peninsula from San Fran- 
cisco is a definite road, not simply a main highway. The tree madrofia 
should be madrofio, anglicized to madrone. To identify the tree with the 
common shrub manzanita is erroneous. Barracuda may be “a large fish 
found in the vicinity of Florida,” but it is also very commonly served in 
the restaurants of Los Angeles after being caught in large numbers off 
the coast, more frequently small than large. There are other errors not 
connected with California. Pulque is not a “distilled” liquor any more 
than cider. Plata is money, not merely “silver”; a roll of bills is called 
plata. Dale vuelta is not “from dar la vuelta,” which expression means “to 
go around.” The use of the definite article makes an entirely different 
idiom. 


ALFRED COESTER 
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